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Sheep Receipts at Denver Increased 
38% or 183,543 Head for the 
First Four Months of 1928 
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Compared to 1927 
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The majority of this increase came from northern Colo- 
rado feeders who are in position to patronize any market. 
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Idaho, Utah, California and other western shippers, 
when at Laramie, Cheyenne or Pueblo, are in the same re- 
lative position as northern Colorado feeders who have found 
it advantageous to market the majority of their lambs at 
Denver. 
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Take advantage of the broad demand existing at Den- 
ver and market your lambs there. Remember a high market 
is more apt to go down than up and that Denver is the first 
point where they may be cashed in volume. 
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All lambs are filled on alfalfa hay and mountain water 
before being sold. 
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SHEEP and LAMB. GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 
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Through train service on Union Pacific from.Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, -McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 


# pasta *** 
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: THOS. H. LINDLEY, Pres. and Mgr. ED W. CAHOW, Vice-Pres. 


The Lindley-Cahow Commission Company, Ine. 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska ; 





Offers the full benefit of experienced Salesmen. 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange. Bonded for your protection, 
and financially much stronger than the most rigid requirements. 
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“ 
* SHEEP SALESMEN CATTLE SALESMEN 
| ED NOLAN TOM LINDLEY 
ED CAHOW 
* a GEO. NICHOLS 
“ ; 
¢ All members of the firm active salesmen, assuring personal attention. 
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Add-A- Unit 


Light Duty 








A STEWART 
SHEARING MACHINE 
FOR EVERY FLOCK 


We make various shearing ma- 
chines to fit every need: From 
the No. 9 Hand-Power up 
through the various sizes to the 
new Improved Belt Driven Gear 
for the world’s largest shearing 
sheds. Write us stating the 
number of goats or sheep you ex- 
pect to shear and the kind of 
power you expect to use. We 
will then forward exact specifica- 
tions and cost. Send for the new 
Catalog No. 93 which describes 
and illustrates the entire line of 
Stewart Shearing and Clipping 
Machines. A FREE copy will be 
sent to you immediately. 


Send for 
FREE CATALOG 
No. 93 


The Stewart Add-A-Unit 


Shearing Machine 












Designed Especially for Sheep 
and Goat Owners who Have 
Flocks that are Increasing in 
Numpber—Extra Machines Can 
Be Added to the Same Line 
Shaft as Needed 


The STEWART Light Duty Shearing Outfit is a low cost 
machine which is designed so that extra machines can be 
quickly installed on the same line shaft, as needed. Many 
owners who are doubtful as to the exact requirements needed 
in their shearing equipment, will find the right answer in the 
STEWART Light Duty. 

As your flock increases in numbers from year to year, Light 
Duty machines can be added with great economy, both in 


‘ time and money. 


The name, Light Duty, was given this STEWART Machine 
because it is lighter in weight than the type of machine used in 
the biggest shearing installations. We guarantee it to stand up 
against hard duty at exceptionally low cost of upkeep. 


Description of 
The STEWART LIGHT DUTY 


A one-machine plant of the Light Duty is as illustrated with 
the exception of the wooden frame work. The Light Duty is 
furnished complete with all pulleys as shown, a strong, sturdy 
clutch bracket with fast and loose pulley arrangement. Six 
feet of 1-inch steel line shaft is regular equipment, together 
with necessary brackets and bolts. The jointed shearing shaft 
is 66 inches in length. The Light Duty is supplied with the 
famous STEWART E-B Power Hand-piece, two combs and 
four cutters. The E-B Hand-piece is the type so commonly 
seen in use among professional shearers, who require a smooth, 
fast-shearing wide hand-piece that must be absolutely depend- 
able in every respect. Complete instructions for setting up 
and care of the Light Duty are packed with each machine. 
Shipping weight, complete, 135 pounds. Catalog No. LD 45. 


Stewart Machines Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5504 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 
Western Distributor: Chas. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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You can make more money 





by meeting the market demand 


Small chops and small legs of lamb are in demand. The meat dealer 
in ordering light lambs is putting a premium on them. 


Choice small carcasses wholesale at from $4 to $5 a hundred-weight — 


1 Le el 


over the heavy ones, while live lambs, averaging from 80 to 85 pounds, 
bring as much as $3 a hundred-weight more. 
Yet lamb feeders contract to pay just as much per pound for big, 
rangy lambs as for small compact ones. 
The big lambs come out of the feed lot weighing upwards of a hun- 
dred pounds. But as they do not furnish the exact kind of legs and 
chops the consumer wants, they have to compete with mutton. 

It would be a wise move for feeders and breeders to revise their 
contracts so that the breeder will receive more, per hundred-weight, for the 
light lambs. This would encourage the production of the smaller and 

| more profitable lambs. Breeders, in turn, should use small, compact, 

vigorous rams to produce these higher priced lambs. 

’ Our experience has been that the producers net more out of the 

higher costing light lambs than from the low-costing heavy grades. 
Breeders and feeders can make more money by meeting the current market 

demand. 


FElia OE 


President 


| ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


U.S.A. 





Write for free literature explaining reasons for and 
results of direct marketing. Address Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau, Chicago. 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 
Your Home Market for ail classes live stock 
SHEEP - HOGS - CATTLE 


Quotations or market information furnished on request 


Home of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—42 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 


OG 








STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Stockdale, Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago 
Established 1890 
EXCELLENT PASTURES 
MODERN BARNS FOR 135 DOUBLE DECK CARS LAMBS 


434 miles from Council Bluffs, 24-hour schedule 
451 miles from Kansas City. 514 miles from St. Paul 


HENRY WEITZ, Manager 











Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing Stomach Worms 


i 
SHEEP and GOATS 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


Equally effective for 
Roundworms, Hookworms and 
Stomach Worms in Hogs, Poul- 

try, Dogs and Foxes. 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 











ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 













Ure your r Sheep 
LOU SY ? 


Control Lice, Scab and Sheep iene 
with “Black Leaf 40” 

For many years wool growers have de- 
pended upon “Black Leaf 40,” the “Old 
Reliable” dip to kill these parasites. 
“Black Leaf 40” is 
non-injurious to 
sheep and wool. Play 
safe—dip in “Black 
Leaf 40.” Our new 


$11.85 for 10-Ib. tin 
(formerly $13.50). 
Sold by dealers in 
ranch supplies. 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 


“Black Leaf 40 


40% Nicotine 


reduced price is | 
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ALWUZ ON nS. 


Do You Want Your Tags “AL-WUZ-ON”™ or al- 
— off? Our tags are AL-WUZ-ON 





z-On rongest Tags made. 
whn “a ‘Patented, Be Pe “Poot. toes ther — oben the Bao, 
Barlock. 


The Al- Wer: , Bar Toe Bea ‘ags are Different. en stay 
Clinched wth others We guarantee the: 
FOR FREE SAM 


INTER. Fanintiar MACHINE 
& STAMP WORKS, inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
inal self-piercing 
ts Double Hole 

Lock makes it superior 

to all imitations. Clam- 
iy -Vuhsd amped on in one operation 
it “stays put” 


SALTLAKE STAMPCO. 2.".20. 


© SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
-— EAA TAGS ned Prive List. 





Lr 
Mores 




















Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 








Shipped Knocked Down. Easy to set up 
. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 




















Books for Sheepmen 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 








RT on $2.50 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management ..$4.00 
Sampson’s Native American For- 

ee FIWOO co A $5.00 

For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL. GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


6508 McCORNICK BLDG., 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















“Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


KETCHUM Gae4 
CLINCHER § 


The new self-piercing and_ self-clinching 
_ STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 


tor description and pri 
“METCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N Y- 


A Large Stock of 
Used Pipe, Fittings and Valves 
at a saving of approximately 40% 


MONSEY IRON & METAL CO. 
700 S. 3rd West Salt Lake City, Utah 















































THE DAILY DOZEN 


ONSIDER the average mile of railroad line of Southern Pacific’s 

Pacific Lines as an example of railroad operation. 

As its ‘daily dozen’ this average mile of line handles six passenger 
trains and six freight trains every twenty-four hours. 

The six passenger trains contain 55 cars and carry 407 passengers. 
The six freight trains consist of 291 freight cars, 186 of them loaded 
and 105 empty. Approximately 4,166 tons of freight is carried in the 
loaded cars, while the weight of locomotives, cars and freight daily 
passing over this average mile of track is 11,392 tons. 

The average mile returns a daily revenue of $66. Of this sum 
$5 is taken in taxes by state, county and local governments; $46 is 
consumed by direct operating expenses; while other expenses, such as 
rentals for cars and facilities owned by other companies, bring average 
net earnings down to $13.50, or 3.77 per cent annually upon the rail- 
road’s property investment in the average mile of line. 

Last year the average tax per mile of road was $1,967. 

The company’s Pacific Lines own and operate nearly 9,000 miles 
of track, each mile contributing to the well-being and prosperity of the 
communities it serves. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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A FIRST CLASS COMMISSION FIRM WITH A 
COMPLETE SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


Taz Bros. & Moorhead 


Union Stock Yards 
OMAHA 





“Coley” Wilkerson 
Sheep Salesman 


W. B. Tagg 


Manager 













Members of Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 
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When you want to buy ' SHEEP of any kind 


When you want to sell 


Write or Wire H. F. PATTERSON CO.—Sheep Merchants Billings, Mont. 


=? 






‘\4 from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 
i Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 











A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 





Bed, 
~—_ Covers, 
Trai Springs, 
Tongues ves, 











DeLux and Standard Camps 
Famous for 40 years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone: Wasatch 7987 
Can ship to any point on railroad 

















Are You Spending Too 
Much for Feed? | 


Don’t cuss the market if your | 
feed cost is too high. If you will | 
fill in the coupon below we will jf 
gladly send you full particulars | 

} about a method of feeding that has | 

i helped many to bigger profits. | 
Costs you nothing to investigate 
and may put new life in your bank | 
account. 


Livestock Specialist, 
P. O. Box 1907, Dept. H., 
Phoenix, Arizona. i 
Without cost or obligation to me, ff 
please send me full information about | 
the method of feeding mentioned in fj 
} your ad. |! 
My stock consists of (give number 
and kind) 


oo seis ens enccicensci oaeeecee 
Beef Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

My feed dealer is 

His address is 
a” ree | 
_ P. O. address is f 








Justin’s Boots at Lowest Prices 








ws \ The FRED MUELLER 
\ SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 
Denver, Coro. 4 











& 429 Mueller 


Grow More Wool 
“"aitiuie" | | Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Write for Literature and List of 
Breeders ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


The American and Delaine $2.50 PER DAY 
Merino Record Ass’n. WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio @ 
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“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 


SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 
THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high class 
market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 
American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 








Ww. F. RENK J. M. WADE 
President Secy.-Treas. 
mins 290 





Cosmopolitan Hotel 
Denver 


460 Rooms with Bath and 
Circulating Ice Water 


Very Reasonable 
Transient and Permanent Rates 
Finest Cuisine and Service 


Two good Orchestras and 
Entertainment daily 


Calvin H. Morse 
Manager 




















Dates—National Ram Sale: August 27-28-29-September 1, 1928 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
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(X)\ COOPER'S 
Milk Oil Dip 


A Coal Tar Preparation 
A General Purpose Dip, and Farm and Ranch Disinfectant; equally good for 
all Live Stock. --Excellent as a remedy for Foot Rot, and Maggots, in Sheep 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— cafenin @ehntn 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 


1801 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Chas. F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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DO YOU NEED A Goop KNIFE? 


For two NEW subscriptions to the National Wool Grower, $1.50 each, we will send either one of the knives 
shown below. One is the regulation scout knife and the other a very fine stock knife. The name “Remington” tells 
the story of their quality. 













ETCHING 


MASTER BLADE 
; SCOUT INSIGNIA 


(BE PREPARED) 











PUNCH BLADE 
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R 3055 W — 
THE MARK [eae 


PYREMITE HANDLE; THREE BLADES; 

1 Large Clip, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 OF QUALITY Cal 
Spey, 1 Sheepfoot, Both Blue Glazed; Nickle 
Silver Bolsters, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining 






bed 






NICKELSILVER 
BOLSTER 







and Full Milled Center Scale. HOLLOW RIVET ic ‘sive HANDLE. “oo 
Length, closed, 3 1% inches. SHACKLE ScOUTEMBLEM 






(BE PREPARED) 


Weight, per dozen, 2 1% ibs. 





This is the regulation Scout Knife 





National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City 
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Making a Better Market 


for Lambs 


*** T had the pleasure of attending your lamb demonstration 
through the courtesy of Swift & Company, held in Albany,N. Y. 


The following morning after the demonstration I cut up a 
lamb in the same manner as you demonstrated. Although I 
had a little more difficulty than you in doing the same, prac- 
tice will teach us in time to do it with ease. The trade seemed 
to be very much enthused over the various cuts and I am 
quite sure that the buying public will use the cheaper cuts 
such as necks and breast, which have always been a drug on 
the market. From now on I believe these cuts mentioned and 
made up under your method will move very fast. 


The letter printed above is the expression of 
H. J. Rickert, a retail meat dealer of Albany, N. Y. 
following a lamb demonstration conducted by 
D. W. Hartzell, of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


Swift & Company is doing its share to make 
lamb a popular food. Cooperation between pro- 
ducer, packer, and retailer is necessary to the 
prosperity of all. 


With nation-wide marketing facilities 
Swift & Company is able to market lambs where 
the demand for lamb is best. It is also cooperating 
in building up new demand by helping to create 
a desire for the less known cuts. 


‘Swift & Company 
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The Lamb Demand: 

With the year’s wool practically all 
out of growers’ hands and being passed 
to the mills with good profits to the deal- 
ers, the range men’s interest turns to the 
lamb markets. The early part of June 
brought a decline in spring lamb prices 
at the big markets. Although not a sur- 
prise the reduction is not directly ex- 
plainable by an increased supply or a 
decrease of demand. 

While pelt values should reflect the 
increasing strength of the wool market, 
the short growth on five-months’ lambs 
is not so heavy or valuable as from the 
older fed lambs carried over from last 
On the other hand these milk 
lambs yield carcasses of better selling 
weights and more attractive quality. 

The main explanation of the June 
price drop, which is but a partial one, 
is that eastern seaboard killers are being 
supplied direct from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and for the period eastern orders 
are lacking to furnish competition with 
the big packers at Chicago and markets 
farther west. 


year. 


Increasing Consumption: 

The Wool Grower has frequently been 
asked regarding the extent of increased 
consumption of lamb resulting from the 
demonstration work conducted since last 
September by the National Wool Growers 
Association and the Colorado Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association. In an article 
in this issue it is shown that the slaughter 
of lambs from the 1927 crop, as done 
under federal inspection, is but slightly 
higher than for the previous year. That 
there has been a real increase in demand 
is shown by the prices prevailing for the 
available supply. 

To just what extent the prices of 
February to May were caused by the 
demonstration work, it is impossible and 
unnecessary to determine. Undoubtedly 
other factors were also in operation as 
the entire supply available was taken at 


good figures. A big increase in consump- 
tion would have been possible without 
importing. 

It is the demand for lamb that the 
lamb raiser wants to see strengthened. 
Some increase, and possibly a consider- 
able increase in production seemed likely 
last year when the demonstration work 
was arranged for by the National Wool 
Growers Association. The lamb cam- 
paign was designed to increase demand in 
such a way as to absorb future crops of 
lambs and thereby prevent the accumula- 
tion of a surplus that would lower prices. 
The lamb demonstration work has given 
gratifying results. It is recognized as a 
major and permanent undertaking of 
organized wool growers and lamb feed- 
ers. If there are to be larger lamb crops, 
the need of the work and the results pos- 
sible to secure will be still greater. 

It is with the demand for lamb that 
the producer is most greatly concerned. 
The figures on total consumption will 
depend upon the extent of production. 


Future Production: 

While wool and lamb markets are at 
present on a reasonable basis, there is no 
justification for advocacy by agricul- 
tural officials or others of expansion in 
the sheep industry. Those who can be 
started in the sheep business as a result 
of outside advice instead of through their 
own conservative business judgment are 
not likely to do,much good for them- 
selves or for those already in the busi- 
ness. In fact, they are likely to injure 
both themselves and others by market- 
ing an inferior product or by untimely 
and disorderly selling. 

On the other hand there now appears 
to be an opportunity for farmers whose 
conditions and education fit them for 
really efficient flock management to en- 
gage in production of lambs and wool. 
A surplus of domestic wools seems unlike- 
ly for a number of years though better 
selling by both farmers and range men is 
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needed to secure prices equivalent to 
foreign values and the protective tariff. 
With lambs there is a different situation. 
There are many reasons for expecting the 
future American diet to contain a lar- 
ger amount of lamb, but such a change 
must come as a result of the quality and 
price of lamb meat. Organization effort 
through demonstrations and _ publicity 
will do a great deal, but always there 
must be furnished a uniform supply of 
lamb of the kind the consumers want. 
Feeder Lamb Contracts: 

Range men have a large concern with 
the newly-made organization of the lamb 
feeders of Colorado and Nebraska. It 
is as natural and necessary for the feeder 
to buy his thin lambs as low as possible 
as that the range man should want to 
sell them high. A _ better understand- 
ing and appreciation of each other’s po- 
sition can bring financial advantage to 
both raisers and feeders. 

The feeders have done their full part 
this year in supporting the work for 
increasing lamb demand. They did an 
unusually good job in the distribution of 
the spring shipments of finished lambs. 
They are now turning to the terms of 
contracts for buying feeder lambs in ad- 
vance of time of delivery. It is advan- 
tageous for feeders and raisers to deal 
directly with each other when they can 
do so. The form of contract proposed 
by the feeders’ organization is printed in 
this issue. The Wool Grower will wel- 
come criticism of this form of contract, 
and suggestions regarding it. 

So far as the dealer or lamb speculator 
performs a service in getting lambs from 
ranges to feed.lots, he is necessary and 
entitled to compensation. And a good 
deal of such service will be needed for 
some time. If the dealer in lambs un- 
dertakes to secure a margin of profit that 
is out of proportion to the service he 
renders and the risk he carries, then there 
will be greater necessity for direct con- 
tact between those who raise feeder lambs 
and those who fatten them. It must 
be said that lamb dealers’ profits in the 
past have not appeared to be excessive 
on the lambs they have actually bought. 
If buyers of feeders have been injured, 
it has been more as a result of range 
men giving options at a low price on 
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their lambs to operators who have no in- 
vestment or risk, and sometimes secure 
large margins. 





THE PHIPPS FOREST GRAZING 
BILL 

The first session of the seventieth Con- 
gress enacted no legislation pertaining to 
grazing either on the public domain or 
the national forests. 

Senator Smoot’s bill, which was ex- 
plained in the last January issue of the 
Wool Grower and endorsed by several 
state wool growers associations and by 
the Montana cattlemen’s organization, 
was not reported upon by the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys to which 
it was referred. 

In the closing days of the session a fav- 
orable report was rendered upon the for- 
est grazing bill (S. 2328) introduced by 
Senator Phipps of Colorado and handled 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Senator McNary of Oregon is 
chairman of this committee. Other west- 
ern members are: Gooding (Idaho), 
Norbeck (South Dakota), Frazier (North 
Dakota), Wheeler (Montana), and Ken- 
drick (Wyoming). 

The most important feature of the 
Phipps bill is the provision that the graz- 
ing fees as paid in 1927 shall not be 
raised before 1938. As to charges subse- 
quent to that date, it is only required that 
they shall “be fixed with due regard to the 
economic value, seasonal or annual, of 
the grazing privileges, and in no case 
shall exceed such value; be moderate, 
with a liberal allowance for the restric- 
tions and burdens imposed upon the 
grantee for the protection of the resources 
of the forest.” 


The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
empowered to reduce, remit, or postpone 
the payment of grazing fees in case of 
drought or “calamity or disease caus- 
ing wholesale destruction of or injury 
to live stock.” Reductions in the number 
of live stock authorized to be grazed un- 
der a permit could not be made to admit 
new permittees during the term of such 
permit. Reductions of numbers of live 
stock to be made for other reasons would 
be stated in the permit, but the bill leaves 
the terms of permits solely to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary who might, if he 
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chose, issue only seasonal permits. Pre- 
ference would be given to old permittees 
and to “present occupants of the range 
who own or, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, who control improved ranches or 
who have provided water for live stock 
grazed within the national forests.” This 
would allow leased lands to count as 
commensurate property as is provided in 
the Smoot bill and was also proposed in 
the Stanfield bill of the last Congress, 
which bill was approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Twenty per cent of the annual receipts 
from grazing “on national forests and the 
public domain” would be expended upon 
the forests “from which derived for the 
construction and maintenance of range 





improvements, for the development of | 
water resources in aid of grazing, for the | 
eradication of poisonous plants and pred- | 


atory animals and for the payment of the 
actual expense of administering this Act.” 

Thirty-seven and one-half per cent of 
the grazing receipts, instead of 25 per cent 
as at present, would go into the county 
road and school funds. 


Local grazing boards would be author- 
ized, with a majority of their members 
selected by the permittees. Presumably 
the other members would be from the 
Forest Service as in the present plans, un- 
der which appeals are considered by one 
sheep-owning permittee and one cattle 
owner, sitting with the forest supervisor. 

It does not seem that the Phipps bill 


contains any promise of advantage or se- | 


curity either to stockmen or to the gov- 





ernment, outside of the stabilizing of | 


fees on the 1927 basis until 1938. 
ever, the new scale of fees including an 
increase of $200,000 has already gone 


How- | 


into effect and first payments have been | 


made for the season of 1928. An addi- 
tional $200,000 will be added to the 
amount to be paid by stockmen for three 
more years when the annual forest graz- 
ing bill will have been increased by 
$800,000. 

As a matter of law it is very doubtful 
whether the provisions of the Phipps bill 
would be any obstacle to a Secretary of 


Agriculture who might wish to do away, | 
partly or altogether, with the grazing 0 
live stock upon national forest lands, | 


whether or not such lands have any tim 
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ber or any possibility of even producing 
timber. The provisions of the Smoot bill 
are much more definite upon this point 
and upon the other points upon which 
stockmen have advocated legislation that 
would be of value to them and at the 
same time establish in law the essential 
features of the policy of conservation 
generally favored in western states. 





SELLING LAMBS ‘AT THE MARKET’ 

A position of opposition to the practice 
of selling lambs ‘at the market’ has been 
taken by the Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration, which is the branch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture that has 
jurisdiction over affairs at public live- 
stock markets. 

This practice was referred to in a dis- 
cussion at the convention at Ogden which 
was reported in part in the May issue of 
the Wool Grower. 

In the April issue of its Monthly Re- 
cord the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration said: 

A supervisor at one of the markets re- 
ported that some of the market agencies in 
certain instances had been weighing-up live 
stock to buyers, the price of which was to be 
fixed later in the day. In reply to an inquiry 
as to the bureau’s views with respect to this 
method of doing business, the supervisor was 
advised that in its opinion the price at which 
live stock is sold at public stock yards should 
be definitely determined between buyer and 
seller before or at the time the animals are 
weighed. 

At one of the markets it was learned that 
local buyers were giving telephone orders to 
salesmen for a certain number of animals to 
be weighed to them ‘at the market’ and not 
appearing in the yards to consummate the 
trade. Other buyers present in the yards com- 
plained that this was an unfair practice and 
violation of competitive marketing rules. The 
bureau’s representative, when called upon, ad- 
vised that where specified price agrements be- 
tween buyer and seller were entered into over 
the telephone, there was no objection, but the 
practice by salesmen of accepting orders to 
weigh ‘at the market’ was not fair to buyers 
whose bids established the market price and 
did not give the shipper the full benefit of 
competitive bidding. 

The government officials have as yet 
taken no action upon the proposal under 
consideration by them to require that sale 
prices should in all cases be marked on 
the scale ticket when lambs are weighed 
and delivered to the buyers. Objection 
to such a rule has been registered as being 
detrimental in some cases to the interest 
cf shippers. It is claimed by one commis- 


sion man that under such a rule early 


weighing would not be done and shippers 
would lose through shrinkage in their 
lambs when held until later in the day. 
However, no substantial reason has been 
advanced as to why packers could not, or 
should not make a final price upon their 
purchases early in the morning if they 
desire to obtain weighing and delivery to 





EVENTS FOR SHEEPMEN 


Midsummer Meeting, Utah Wool Grow- 
ers Assn.—July 14, Richfield, Ut. 

Annual Convention, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Assn.—July 18-20, Cas- 
per, Wyo. 

Annual Convention, Texas Sheep and 
Goat «Raisers Assn.—July 24-26, 
San Angelo, Texas. 

Idaho Ram Sale—August 8, Filer, Ida. 

Oregon Ram Sale—August 21, Pend- 
leton, Oregon. 

National Ram Sale—August 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Montana Ram Sale—September 26-27, 

Helena, Montana. 

Northwest Wool Show—September 26- 
27, Helena, Montana. 

Pacific International Live Stock Show 
—November 3-10, Portland, Ore. 

Pacific International Wool Show—No- 
vember 3-10, Portland, Oregon. 

Live Stock Show—November 13-15, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Annual Convention, California Wool 
Growers Assn.—November 16-17, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


27-30, 











get killing crews at work early in the morn- 
ing or to get lambs loaded for shipment 
te eastern slaughtering plants. 

Expression on the practice of selling ‘at 
the market’ was made by the members 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
through the approval of the report of the 
lamb marketing committee at the conven- 
tion in January. This report included 
the following statement: 

Whereas it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that on some markets, and in some in- 
stances, particularly on days when the market 
is draggy, that commission men often sell stuff 
subject to the top opening price before any 
price has been established for the day, we here- 
by wish to register our strong disapproval of 
this practice and ask that all commission men 
discontinue same, and insist that the price 
shall be established at the time of sale and the 
said price marked on scale tickets when 
weighed. 

The Idaho Wool Growers Association 
also went on record in regard to this sub- 
ject through the adoption of the following 
resolution at their 1928 convention: 

It has come to our attention that it has, 
during the past summer, been the practice 
of some few of the commission men at var- 
ious central markets to weigh up lambs, the 


first thing in the morning, to packers at a 
price to be determined as the highest price 
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paid later in the day. This practice works to 
the serious detriment of the growers in that 
it puts the packers’ crews to work before the 
day’s market is established, thus removing one 
of the principal incentives to aggressive buy- 
ing. We feel that it is the business of the com- 
mission firms to secure the best price available 
which cannot be accomplished if any such 
practice is countenanced. 

Now, therefore, we recommend that our offi- 
cers demand that the Stockyards Adminis- 
tration and the Live Stock Exchange see that 
the practice is discontinued at once. 





NO CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 
FABRIC BILLS 

No hearings were held, or report made 
by either branch of Congress upon either 
of the ‘truth-in-fabric’ bills. Congress- 
man French of Idaho reintroduced his 
former bill on December 5 and it was 
referred to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, of which 
the chairman is James S. Parker of New 
York. On December 19, Mr. French in- 
troduced a slightly different form of bill 
which would still require the labeling of 
woolen goods to show the “maximum pro- 
portion or percentage by weight of each 
material other than virgin wool contain- 
ed in such mixed woolen goods,” This is 
the proposal which has been pronounced 
as impracticable and unenforcible by 
the Carded Woolen Manufacturers As- 
sociation in their discussion of the Wyo- 
ming law. 

The same provision was included in 
Senator Capper’s bill upon which there- 
were no hearings and no report by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which the chair- 
man is Senator Watson of Indiana. 

Since the adjournment of Congress the 
National Wool Growers Association has 
presented to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a request that action be taken under 
the powers of that body to prevent the 
practices of selling fabrics containing re- 
worked wools in a way that leads the 
public to consider that they are receiving 
virgin wool. In several cases the Federal 
Trade Commission has required manu- 
facturers of automobile tires to mark re- 
constructed tires in a way to inform buy- 
ers of that fact. Close analogy exists be- 
tween the practice of using and selling 
shoddy and of making over and selling 
discarded tires, in which latter case the 
commission has taken a strong stand. 
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MONTANA SHEEPMAN ANNOUNCES 
CANDIDACY FOR U. S. SENATE 





SENATOR Cc. H. WILLIAMS 


President Charles H. Williams of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association has 
announced his candidacy for the nomina- 
tion for United States senator from his 
state. As president of the state wool 
growers’ organization and as Montana’s 
_representative on the executive committee 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Williams has become very well 
known to the stockmen of the West and 
has gained a thorough understanding of 
the conditions that underlie the live-stock 
and farming industry not only in his own 
state, but of the entite stock-raising ter- 
ritory. 

One of the chief features of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ announcement of his candidacy is 
his advocacy of a policy that would make 
all revenue from mineral or other resour- 
ces of government lands available for use 
in the states in which such lands are found. 
Under the present federal statutes the en- 
tire proceeds from the commercial trans- 
actions in connection with the timber, 
mineral, oil, grazing, or other resources 
of the public lands that have not gone to 
title under the mineral or agricultural 
settlement are received entirely by the 


federal government. In most cases there 
is a provision for returning a percent- 
age of such proceeds to the states in which 
the lands lie, and also, a considerable 
revenue from the resources of public lands 
is in effect expended within the states for 
such enterprises as reclamation projects. 
The policy supported by Mr. Williams, 
however, is that of giving to the states 
all of the income from all of the resour- 
ces to handle as they see fit. This same 
procedure in so far as the revenue from 


grazing is concerned, is provided for in 
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the Smoot grazing bill, which was intro- 
duced, but not voted upon, during the last 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Williams is a practical and success- 
ful farmer and sheepman, operating with 
Mr. Peter Pauly, the firm of Williams 
and Pauly at Deer Lodge, Montana. His 
supporters feel that this experience, with 
his twenty years as head of the Montana 
Wool Growers Association and his eight 
years in the state senate, and his integrity 
of character qualify him in an exceptional 
way to render valuable service in the 
United States Senate. 








Wool Selling and Lamb Work Discussed 


By Texas Association 


The most important proceedings at the 
regular quarterly meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association of Texas, held in 
Menard on May 10, centered around the 
marketing of wool and the popularization 
of the eating of lamb. The attendance 
at the meeting was not so good as it had 
been at the prior one held in Junction. 
Shearing is in full blast and that kept 
many at home. 

It developed that approximately $1500 
of the $2000 that the association desires 
to raise for the lamb campaign had been 
secured before the meeting and no ques- 
tion that the full quota would be raised 
was mentioned. In fact, the sheepmen 
feel that now is the time for them to 
strike. Cattle are getting scarcer every 
year and they are now butchering the 
herds. If lamb eating ever could be made 
as popular as beef eating, it appears that 
now is the time. W. O. Shultz of Paint 
Rock gave $100 to the fund, making the 
donation from the convention floor. The 
announcement by T. A. Kincaid, presi- 
dent, that Mr. Hartzell, who is employed 
by the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, likely would be here during the an- 
nual convention to be held in San Angelo 
on July 24-26, drew applause. Mr. Kin- 
caid read from some of the literature sent 
out by F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. This 
literature is being used in the campaign. 

Mr. Kincaid said if all had patronized 
the Texas warehouse system as he had 


cone, the industry would be better off. 
If the wool men do not do something to 
improve their marketing conditions, they 
will continue to be in the same condition 
as they are today as the result of dump- 
ing all the wool on the market in ninety 
days. “We can better our marketing 
conditions and not hurt the warehouses at 
all,” he said. He pointed out that one- 
third of the wool production of the state 
had been contracted, thus giving the buy- 
ers a hammer with which to beat down 
prices. 

Speakers on the floor attacked the prac- 
tice of warehouses’ selling wools and then 
refusing to give the prices to the public 
It is indeed a rare thing when an official 
announcement of prices is made and 
newspaper men have to get it the best 
way possible and often they are a little 
shy in their figures. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee attending the meeting at Menard were: 
Robert Real, V. A. Brown, Oscar Appelt, 
F. C. Bates, J. T. Davis, Joe Decker, T. L 
Drisdale, Fred Earwood, E. K. Faweett, 
H. E. Guinn, A. C. Hoover, D. T. Jones, 
Jess Koy, Abe Mayer, O. L. McNeely, 
Frank Montague, W. W. Knipper, George 
Pepper, Walter Russell, W. O. Shultz, 
J. A. Whitten, and W. M. Noelke.  T. A. 
Kincaid, president; N. W. Graham, sec- 
retary and James Cornell, attorney, were 
also present. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be held on July 23 at San Angelo 

Sam Ashburn. 
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President Coolidge and Agricultural Legislation 


President Coolidge’s action in vetoing 
the last edition of the McNary-Haugen 
bill is receiving the bitter and energetic 
criticism of those who advocated that 
measure as a means of aiding American 
agriculture. 

While first considered and still pri- 
marily designed as a ‘farm relief’ plan, 
the McNary-Haugen bill proposed to set 
up permanent machinery to serve in sus- 
taining prices in the United States upon 
any agricultural commodity, of which 
there might be a surplus above domestic 
requirements. 

There can be no doubt that both the 
position and the past policy of 


interests of all the people. The equaliza- 
tion fee, which is the essential feature of 
legislation proposed under the name of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, was considered 
by President Coolidge and by slightly 
more than one-third of the Senate to be 
an attempt to legislate for farmers at 
the expense of other classes. The Presi- 
dent’s most forceful objection was made 
on the grounds that the plan would not 
really work in the interest of farmers 
and that its final effect would be to create 
a price condition and a dissatisfaction 
more serious than that which it was de- 
sired to improve. : 


selling in a developed home market pro- 
tected by the import duties levied upon 
foreign agricultural products. 

It does not appear that either the Presi- 
dent or his cabinet can fairly be charged 
with a lack of concern for agriculture. 
Their position has been constructive. 
Under the proposals included in the 
President’s December message to Con- 
gress and placed before the committees, 
agriculture would have been given large 
aid in handling problems independently 
of the government. The plan of helping 
farmers to help themselves is the one that 
has given best results in Canada and 

European countries. The ad- 





the United States call for the 
maintenance of its agricultural 
industry on a higher plane than 
usually has existed in older 
countries in which government 
has given first consideration to 
manufacturing industry and re- 
lied upon importation of sup- 
plies of materials for food and 
clothing. For economic and 
social reasons as well, the 
United States cannot afford to 
run the risk of finding itself 
with a decadent agriculture, or 
to aid or stimulate its manufac- 
turing out of proportion to the 
home production of food and 
clothing or of other needed ma- 





THE PRESIDENT ON ORGANIZATION 


AND TARIFF 


“I have believed at all times that the only sound basis 
for further federal government action in behalf of agricul- 
ture would be to encourage its adequate organization to 
assist in building up marketing agencies and facilities in 
the control of the farmers themselves. 
undertake, under their own management, the marketing of 
their products under such conditions as will enable them to 
bring about greater stability in prices and less waste in 
marketing, but entirely within unalterable economic laws. 

“Such a program, supported by a strong protective 
tariff on farm products, is the best method of effecting a 
permanent cure of existing agricultural ills. 
gram is in accordance with the American tradition and the 
American ideal of reliance on and maintenance of private 
initiative and individual responsibility, and the duty of the 
government is discharged when it has provided conditions 
under which the individual can achieve success. * * *” 


CALVIN COOLIDGE ers. 


I want to see them 


Such a pro- 


ministration’s proposal would 
have furnished agricultural 
marketing organizations the 
capital needed for the handling 
of surpluses on twenty years’ 
time and at four per cent. Such 
loans would be repaid, but the 
capital furnished on such fav- 
orable terms would afford all 
necessary financial assistance 
and leave the whole plan and 
scheme in the hands of the pro- 
ducers’ organizations to become 
effective as rapidly as such or- 
ganizations should merit and 
receive the support of the farm- 
It would keep the machin- 
ery free from political interfer- 








terials that can be produced here 

at reasonable cost or in reasonably good 
quality. Adherence to such a standard 
and such a policy has called for legisla- 
tion—not primarily to aid farmers but 
to establish and maintain such a systern 
and status of agriculture as is essential 
to the present and future welfare of all 
the American people in their status as a 
nation and-in recognition of their re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for serving 
in international progress, economic and 
social. 

The cry of ‘class legislation’ sometimes 
has been flung at measures designed to 
maintain agriculture. But the Farm 
Loan Act, the Intermediate Credit Act, 
the Cooperative Marketing Act, and the 
other laws of like character have justified 
themselves from the standpoint of the 


The claim that the operation of the 
‘equalization fee’ plan was called for to 
give agriculture the benefit of the policy 
of protection for home industries has been 
refuted in the Wool Grower. Fairness 
compels recognition of the fact that im- 
port duties cannot accomplish nearly so 
much for producers of commodities of 
which there is a supply above domestic 
requirements as for those who produce 
deficiency commodities. The advocates 
of direct price legislation have not ap- 
peared fairly to recognize the advantage 
that accrues to farmers in the develop- 
ment of their home market that has re- 
sulted from the growth of factory indus- 


tries and in the advantage they have in 
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ence and the domination of 
academic ideas and persons characteristic 
of government operated bureaus. While 
it was claimed that this proposal was in- 
cluded in the recent bill, yet the provi- 
sions for operation of the ‘equalization 
fee’ were of such a character that only 
that plan could be expected ever to be 
utilized. And it carried such great dan- 
ger, if not certainty, of aggravating the 
condition sought to be remedied that the 
entire measure failed. 

The President’s veto message contained 
an analysis of some of the bill’s provi- 
sions, also his objections to the proposals 
and his idea as to what should be done. 
It showed no lack of appreciation of the 
position or importance of agriculture, and 
manifested a courageous determination 
to avoid the deception of those engaged 
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in agriculture by putting into operation a 
plan that might be popular at the time of 
the passage of the bill, but inevitably 
would bring a worse situation than the 
one sought to be cured. No action was 
taken before adjournment of Congress 
to pass a measure such as the President 
suggested, without the equalization fee 
and all that went with it, but enabling 
farmers to organize and to handle their 
own affairs under sound business practices 
and with the assistance of liberal business 
credit from the national treasury. 

The following are some of the signifi- 
cant paragraphs from the President’s mes- 
sage which contained about five thousand 
words: 


In its essentials, the objectionable plan pro- 
posed here is the stimulation of the price of 
agricultural commodities and products thereof 
by apparent scarcity on the market. This is 
to be done by means of a board having sup- 
posedly adequate powers and adequate funds 
to accomplish such purpose through various 
agencies, governmental and private. 

The surpluses of the different selected com- 
modities so accumulated by the board are then 
to be sold by export and otherwise, directly, or 
through such agencies, at whatever loss is 
necessary in making the disposition. The fund 
to pay the losses and other costs, while at 
first furnished by the Government, is ulti- 
mately to be replaced and thereafter replenished 
from time to time by means of a tax or fee 
charged against the product. The theory is 
that the enhanced price of the commodity 
would enable the producers to pay the equali- 
zation fee and still reap a profit. 


The recurring problem of surpluses in farm 
products has long been a subject of deep con- 
cern to the entire nation, and any economically 
sound, workable solution of it would command 
not only the approval but the profound grati- 
tude of our people. 

The present measure, however, falls far short 
of that most desirable objective; indeed, al- 
though it purports to provide farm relief by 
lessening the cares of our greatest industry, it 
not only fails to accomplish that purpose, but 
actually heaps even higher its burdens of politi- 
cal control, of distribution costs and of foreign 
competition. It embodies a formidable array 
of perils for agriculture which are all the more 
menacing because of their being obscured in 
a maze of ponderously futile bureaucratic para- 
phernalia. * * * 

A detailed analysis of all the objections to 
the measure would involve a document of 
truly formidable proportions. However, its 
major weaknesses and perils may be summar- 
ized under six headings: 

(1) Its attempted price-fixing fallacy. 

(2) _The tax characteristics of the equali- 
zation fee. 

(3) The widespread bureaucracy which it 
would set up 

(4) Its encouragement to profiteering and 
wasteful distribution by middlemen. 

(5) Its stimulation of overproduction. 


(6) Its aid to our foreign agricultural com- 
petitors. * * * 
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(1) Price Fixing—This measure is as cruelly 
deceptive in its disguise as governmental price- 
fixing legislation and involves quite as unmis- 
takably the impossible scheme of attempted 
governmental control of buying and selling of 
agricultural products through political agencies 
as any other so called surplus control bills. 
In fact, in certain respects it is much broader 
and more flagrant in its scope. The heights 
to which price lifting might be promised are 
freed from the limitations fixed in the previous 
measure. * * * 

These provisions would disappoint the far- 
mer by naively implying that the law of 
supply and demand can thus be legislatively 
distorted in his favor. Economic history is 
filled with the evidences of the ghastiy futility 
of such attempts. Fiat prices match the folly 
of fiat money. * * * 

(2) The equalization fee, which is the ker- 
nel of this legislation, is a sales tax upon the 
entire community. It is in no sense a mere 
contribution to be made by the producers 
themselves, as has been represented by sup- 
porters of the measure. It can be assessed upon 
the commodities in transit to the consumer 
and its burdens can often unmistakably be 
passed on to him. 


Furthermore, such a procedure would cer- 
tainly involve an extraordinary relinquishinent 
of the taxing power on the part of Congress, 
because the tax would rot only be levied with- 
out recourse to legislative authority, but its 
proceeds would be expended evitirely without 
the usua! safeguerds of Ccvgressional control 
of appropiiations. This would be a most dan- 
gerous nullification of one of the essential 
checks and balances which lie at the very 
foundation of our Government. * * * 


(4) Encouragement to profiteering and 
wasteful distribution by middlemen. As was 
pointed out in the veto last year, it seems 
almost incredible that the farmers of this coun- 
try are being offered this scheme of legislative 
relief in which the only persons who are guaran- 
teed to benefit are the exporters, packers, 
millers, canners, spinners, and other processors. 

Their profits are definitely assured. They 
have, in other words, no particular incentive 
toward careful operation, since each of them 
holding a contract, no matter how unscrupulous, 
wasteful or inefficient his operations may have 
been, would be fully reimbursed for all of his 
losses. 


This would be bound to encourage wholesale 
profiteering at the expense of the farmer and of 
the consumer. Every one of these processors 
could charge what he chose to his domestic trade 
and recoup the loss incured on any one of his 
products thus made unsalable at home through 
excessive prices by dumping it at reduced 
rates in foreign markets. With such a complete 
guaranty of profit, these concerns would be 
entirely without restraint or limitation as to 
profiteering and as to slovenly and wasteful 
processing and selling operations * * *. 

This is indeed an extraordinary process 
of economic reasoning, if such it could be 
called. Certainly it is a flagrant case of direct, 
insidious attack upon our whole agricultural 
and industrial strength. 

By the inevitable stimulation of production, 
the bill can only mean an increase of exportable 
surplus to be dumped in the world market. 
This in turn will bring about a constantly 
decreasing world price, which will soon reach 
so low a figure that a wholesale curtailment 
of production in this country, with its atten- 
dant demoralization and heavy losses, would 
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be certain. Where is the advantage of drag- 
ging our farmers into such folly? * * * 


Likewise the dumping of cheaper American 
feeds for Dutch and Scandinavian producers 
of dairy products further subsidizes them in 
direct competition with the American industry 
In other words, the farmers of this measure 
naively submit a proposal to save the Amer- 
ican live stock grower and dairymer by sup- 
plying his overseas rivals with abundant feed- 
stuffs at reduced rates. It would be difficult 
indeed to conceive of a more preposterous eco- 
nomic and commercial fallacy. * * * 


An effort has been made to create the im- 
pression that the present bill is an important 
concession to my recommendations for the 
control of agricultural surplus. It has been 
emphasized that the loan provision is what 
this administration has recommended and that 
loans to cooperative associations for the control 
of crop surplus constitute one of two alter- 
natives, with the equalization fee the other al- 
ternative. 

It is said that the first alternative will be 
tried first and that the equalization fee will 
be resorted to only if the loan provision should 
prove inadequate. It becomes apparent, how- 
ever, upon careful study of the present bill and 
of the supporting committee reports, that these 
alleged alternatives can afford no real test of 
any plan of the kind | have recommended. * * 

While agriculture has been distressed in many 
countries since the World War, the severity 
of the agricultural depression in the United 
States must not be underestimated. It is true 
there has been an increase in prices and pur- 
chasing power of agricultural products. Many 
important farm products have increased rapid- 
ly in price in recent months. Nor should we 
overlook the fact that our farmers have made 
noteworthy progress since 1921 both in the pur- 
chasing power of their products and in the 
output per worker in agriculture. 


The latter is the result of improved methods 
and equipment, and is in keeping with the 
fundamental cause of American prosperity— 
high productivity per worker. We should avoid 
the error of seeking in laws the causes of the 
ills of agriculture. This mistake leads away 
from the permanent solution, and serves only 
to make political issues out of fundamental 
economic problems that cannot be solved by 
political action. * * * 


I have believed at all times that the only 
sound basis for further federal government 
action in behalf of agriculture would be to 
encourage its adequate organization to assist 
in building up marketing agencies and facili- 
ties in the control of the farmers themselves 
| want to see them undertake, under their own 
management, the marketing of their products 
under such conditions as will enable them to 
bring about greater stability in prices and less 
waste in marketing, but entirely within unalt- 
terable economic laws. 

Such a program, supported by a strong pro- 
tective tariff on farm products, is the best 
method of effecting a permanent cure of existing 
agricultural ills. Such a program is in accord- 
ance with the American tradition and the Amer- 
ican ideal of reliance on and maintenance of 
private initiative and individual responsibility, 
and the duty of the government is discharged 
when it has provided conditions under which 
the individual can achieve success. 

I am still hopeful that legislation along the 
lines suggested in my last annual message, with 
which many of the provisions of this bill are 
in harmony, may be enacted. * * * 
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LAMB YIELDS OF 1928 

A lower lamb crop is indicated by the 
letters reaching the Wool Grower last 
month and printed this month in the 
‘Around the Range’ section. Previous 
reports were more favorable. 

It is still too early to make a safe 
estimate of the size of this year’s lamb 
crop in the range states. The official 
estimate by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is to be published in July. 

Below are printed thirteen reports from 
nine states that have been received by 
the Wool Grower in form to permit de- 
termination of the percentage yield of 
lambs. As usual the percentage figure 
(shown in the right-hand column) rep- 
resents the number of lambs counted at 
docking time or later in proportion to the 
number of ewes in the band at the be- 
ginning of lambing. 

The Wool Grower requests sheepmen 
to send in reports of lamb yields. The 
sender’s name will not be printed unless 
requested. Where possible the number of 
ewes bred last fall should be given along 
with the number on hand when lambing 
commenced. The number of ewes not 
having lambs is desirable but not es- 
sential. The number of lambs docked 
is More important than the number drop- 
ped. 

The flocks here reported undoubtedly 
represent those in which the lamb yield 
is above the average. 


INCREASING LAMB CONSUMPTION 
IN YOUR HOME TOWN 

This is a year of interest in increasing 
lamb consumption. Most lamb raisers 
are familiar with the organized effort to 
promote the greater use of lamb and many 
have contributed generously to its sup- 
port. Occasionally, however, an oppor- 
tunity presents itself to the sheepman him- 
self to do some individual work along this 
line. An example of this is the presenta- 
tion of the value of mutton and lamb as 
food by Vice-president F. A. Ellenwood 
to the Rotary Club of Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Ellenwood had arranged to have 
the dining hall and table attractively dec- 
orated with the wild wlowers and weeds 
of the mountain ranges that provide the 
nourishment for sheep and lambs, and 
used them as a foundation for his state- 
ments on the cleanliness and healthful- 
ness of the food product of sheep. “They,” 
ke said, in the course of his talk, “live al- 
most entirely on the cleanest flowers, 
brush and grass. All of the decorations 
in this room that you see, together with 
pure mountain water and good rich milk, 
go to make up the menu of the mountain 
lamb. * * * So you see when we are eat- 
ing lamb, we are getting plenty of vege- 
tables in a condensed form. Compare 
this menu with that of hogs, chickens, and 
turkeys.” 

Very convincing statements were made 
by Mr. Ellenwood on the healthfulness 


Reports of 1928 Lamb Yields in Thirteen Flocks 








No. Ewes No. Ewes : amhs. Ocul Per Cent of 
bred on hand at ee “4 = — Count of lambs raised 
last fall lambing time ' *4™ iit lambs to all ewes 
Arizona: wat," 
Flagstaff ........ 12,400 12,056 680 11,604 96.3 
California: 
San Juan ........ 1,200 1,150 15 1,125 1,110 95.6 
Camarillo ...... 350 342 12 359 339 99.1 
CeO... ae 160 160 5 180 150 93.7 
Colorado: 
Sanford .......... 1,700 1,650 75 1,750 1,700 103.0 
New Mexico: 
ae 925 905 60 845 720 79.5 
Columbus ...... 700 650 100 600 350 54.0 
Oregon: 
Richland ........ 1,300 1,240 36 1,7 1,557 125.5 
Texas: 
— ure 13,300 13,000 2,000 11,000 10,600 81.5 
ah: 
Woodruff ...... 650 124 530 490 754 
Washington: 
 —— 3,400 3,176 180 3,963 3,320 104.6 
Starbuck ........ 2,350 2,330 95 2,473 2,473 106.2 
Wyoming: 
_Hammond .... 188 186 2 218 214 115.0 
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of meat, and especially lamb and mutton. 
He made of point of the fact that mutton 
and lamb, because they are the most easily 
digested of all the meats, are included in 
the diets prescribed by physicians for con- 
valescents. For this same reason, the 
desirability of their use by people who are 
engaged in sedentary occupations was in- 
dicated. 

Mr. Ellenwood suggested that the Ro- 
tarians should include in their objects 
the encouragement of the eating of more 
lamb and the wearing of more wool. 





PRICES AT THE CALIFORNIA 
RAM SALE 


An average price of $56.27 on 1036 
rams of ten breeds was made on June 5 
and 6 in the California Ram Sale, held 
at University Farm, Davis, under the 
management of the California Wool 
Growers Association. Last year’s general 
average was $53.08. 

Hampshires were sold in the largest 
number, 198 head of range and stud rams 
bringing an average of $58.45 per head, 
which was only exceeded by 70 yearling 
crossbred Suffolks and two Suffolk studs 
at a general average of $77.05. 

The top sale price of $425 was paid by 
W. E. Hammond and Son, Merrill, Ore- 
gon, for a yearling Hampshire consigned 
by Frank Brown and Sons, Carlton, Ore- 
gon. 

C. A. Kimble, Hanford, California, se- 
cured the top Rambouillet at $350 from 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

The prices for stud and range rams 
of each breed follows: 

HAMPSHIRES: - 








16 stud rams, average price.................. $190.46 
480 rangs rams, average price................ 52.17 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
17 stud rams, average price................ $155.88 
181 range rams, average price................ 43.53 
SHROPSHIRES: 
7 stud rams, average price................ $ 93.57 
128 range rams, average price................ 46.58 
SUFFOLKS: 
2 stud rams, average price................ $200.00 
70 (cross-bred) range rams, 
average price 79.96 
CORRIEDALES: 
1 stud ram, average price.................. $130.00 
21 range rams, average price................ 51.10 
DELAINE MERINOS: 
I stud ram .......... $100.00 
10 range rams, average price................ 32.00 
AUSTRALASIAN MERINOS: 
5 range rams, average price................ $ 32.20 
ROMELDALE: 
75 range rams, average price................ $ 60.00 
PANAMAS: 


20 range rams, average price................ $ 46.87 








The Season’s Rainfall 
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The compilation of precipitation statis- 
tics for the western range states for the 
past six months, presented herewith in 
tabular and chart form, indicates a de- 
ficiency of moisture in nearly all states. 
Only Texas and Colorado with parts of 
New Mexico and Wyoming have come 
through the winter, spring and early 
summer with precipitation above normal; 
and in view of the fact that most western 
states usually receive the year’s larger 
amounts in these months, the range out- 
look is none too good as viewed from the 
standpoint of ground moisture and live- 
stock water. Most of the deficiencies, 
however, were accumulated in the Decem- 
ber-January-February period, and in 
some sections the March-April-May 
period has added appreciably to the sup- 
ply. For instance in the three months 


ending May 31, coastal Washington and 
Oregon, Reno, Santa Fe, and Blanding, 
Utah gained slight excesses; but most 
of these are again in need of moisture for 
The drier districts 
are eastern Washington and Oregon, in- 
terior and all of southern California, most 
of Nevada, Arizona, and much of Utah 
and Wyoming, more especially southern 


pastures and ranges. 


California, northern Arizona, northern 
Utah and northwestern Wyoming. Mon- 
tana is also starting the summer with dry 
Much of the ex- 
New 


and at 


soils in most sections. 
in Texas, 
Utah 


Cheyenne came in the month of May, and 
should be doubly helpful. 
18 


cess of precipitation 


Mexico, southeastern 


EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF MOIs. 
TURE AT VARIOUS POINTS 


Precipitation on the western live-stock 
ranges during March, April and May, 
1928, with departure from the normal for 
the last three and six months periods. 
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Stations ak can tel 
em ASE ASE 
WASHINGTON 
2 RCE en eee 8.78 +180 —2.88 
NS EE eae 3.29 —046 —2.%8 
Walla Walla ..............:... 3.96 —0.77 —2.89 
OREGON 2 
ren 12.42 +3.45 —5.8) 
Baker City ....................... 190 —221 —4M 
Roseburg . 970 +222 —49I 
CALIFORNIA | 
Weety ee ole 5.02 —1.06 —3.59 
San Francisco. ....:.......... 6.22 +041 —3@ 
I ee eae 1.61 —136 —422 
Bos Angeles «.............:. 2.57 —1.70 —63l 
NEVADA 
Winnemucca. .............. 250 —0.18 —1.46 
Gal se EE eee 3.13 +1.12 —233 
TIN na eee iencece 0.84 —3.61 —437 
ARIZONA . ; 
ee 0.16 —0.79 —0.4 
[2 Ga aaa 1.35 —3.62 —5.8 
NEW MEXICO : 
SS 2 eae 5.74 +2.68 +214 
Ee 2.64 —0.08 —037 
TEXAS 
PTI cone eacssnncsccsarnsese 8.11 +2.07 + 1.30 
| ee ee ee 13.39 +543 +455 
ey ce 1.23 +0.28 +032 
MONTANA : 
ee ae 1.31 —2.52 —2.62 
Se eee 3.15 —1.02 —2% 
Se oe, 143 —2.11 —26 
Ws Oe acces 1.44 —2.48 - 
Williston, N. Dak. 1.45 —2.50 —32 
IDAHO 
UNNI, occa cchccctccnsctctecksen 2.68 —136 —2 
POCHIONO occ. 3.86 —2.11 —2.4 
BOIS ....eececcccececcceceeeeeeeeee 3.20 —O.70 —2.24 
UTAH 
Dee te, Soe * a5) 430 —1.56 —38 
Salt. fake City .............. 5.66 —0.29 —I4/ 
1 eee eee 277 —0.19 —18 | 
Blanding .......................... 3.23 +021 —IJl 
WYOMING 
Yellowstone Park .......... 3.62 —1.85 —5.57 
Sheridan ............................ 4.08 —1.83 —Il 
Lander oun... .-eseceseeeeee 3.38 —3.58 —29I 
2S ae 5.01 —0.20 +039 
Rapid City, S. Dak. ...... 3.75 —2.51 —292 
North Platte, Neb. ........ 451 —1.19 —1. 
COLORADO 
Denver oe eeeeceeeeeee 5.82 +0.51 +0106 
a ee 5.26 +1.29 +123 
Grand Junction .............. 272 +0.33 +013 
Dodge City Kas. .......... 8.23 +251 +239 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower weicomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 


WYOMING 

While moisture has generally been suf- 
ficient it was too cool at the start to give 
tle pastures and ranges the proper 
growth. Later in the month, however, 
warmer weather produced a good growth 
of forage, and ranges are now in pretty 
good shape, with a good prospect for the 
season. Live stock are also in fairly good 
condition, and many herds and bands 
have entered the national forest ranges. 
A moderately heavy loss of lambs was 
reported as a result of the stormy weather 
near the middle of the month. 

Wilson 

We had an early spring here, with fre- 
quent rains, which have assured very good 
feed on the summer ranges. 

There are only a few sheep in this, the 
Jackson Hole country, only about 4000 
altogether. There was a good crop of 
lambs this year, much better than a year 
ago. No contracting has been done yet 
for lambs and no sales of ewes have been 
reported. 

Coyotes are very scarce in this section. 

M. F. Bowman 


Worland 

It has been very dry here until. about 
two weeks ago (May 20); since then we 
have had considerable rain. At lambing 
time we only had fair feed and the situa- 
tion was made worse by the shortage of 
water. The lamb crop will average about 
80 per cent; mostly contracted at 11% 
cents. A few old ewes have been con- 
tracted at $6, and some of mixed ages 


have been sold for fall delivery at $11 
a head. Pairs, old ewes with lambs at 
foot, have been taken at $12.50. This 
figure is for broken-mouthed ages in the 
wool with 100 per cent or better of March 
lambs. 

Fifteen cents per head with board is 
the rate to be paid for shearing this 
year. 

A. L. Alcott 


MONTANA 
Rains have been needed for some time, 
though light scattered showers have oc- 
curred. Most ranges have been retarded 
by the drought, but are still fairly good. 
Alfalfa is fine, being ahead of the season, 
promising a good crop. Live-stock water 
is short in places in eastern counties. 
Generally live stock are in good or ex- 
cellent shape; sheep shearing will soon 
become general. Lambing averaged more 

than 100 per cent increase. 


Eight Point 

May has been a favorable month for 
lambing. Most of the lambs were saved, 
but the crop will be short on account of 
the cold weather last year during breed- 
ing. The early spring months were cold 
and the feed late, which has caused some 
shrinkage in stock. Rain is now (May 
29) needed very badly to insure grass and 
a good hay crop. 

Shearing will be under way by June 
10 and I think sheep will shear about as 
last year. 

Yearling ewes are being held at $12.50 
to $14, and I understand, some have 
moved at these figures. 

E. Ganette Clarke 


Harlowton 

We have come through a hard winter. 
Breeding was done when the thermometer 
was thirty degrees below zero and there 
was a foot of snow on the ground, and 
our lamb crop is not nearly so good 
as usual. At this time (June 2) we are 
badly in need of rain. May was hot and 
dry and unless rain comes soon the coun- 
try will burn up. 

There have been no reports of sales of 
ewes of any kind, nor of contracts for 
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lambs recently. We have been offered 
10% cents for wether lambs, 12 cents for 
mixed, white-faced lambs, and 13% cents 
for white-faced ewe lambs. 

Coyotes are thick enough. 
we had a trapper here. 

George Glennie 
Roy 

At this time (June 1) it is very dry here, 
as we have had no rain since May 1. Un- 
less rain comes within the next ten days, 
the summer range will not offer very 
much in the way of feed. 

Our lamb yield is just about the same 
as last year. We saved a good per cent 
of the lambs that were dropped and there 
were quite a few twins. Breeding season, 
however, was cold and stormy, which was 
not conducive to a large lamb crop. 
What lambs came were big and strong 
and if we get the moisture to produce the 
grass, we should have good lambs this fall. 

Contracts for mixed feeder lambs have 
been made recently at 1114, cents. I have 
not heard of any transactions in ewes of 
any description. 

Coyotes are not so bad, as we have been 
keeping their numbers down by trapping 
and poisoning. 


It is time 


A. J. Hughes 
IDAHO 

Pastures and ranges in northern coun- 
ties have suffered from the persistent 
drought, and rain is greatly needed, 
though the weather has favored the first 
harvest of alfalfa. Rains also needed in 
the southwestern portion, where drought 
and hot winds have depreciated the range 
appreciably in the past week or so. Al- 
falfa and clover are making good growth 
in southeastern sections, and ranges are 
improving. Cattle and sheep are doing 
well, as a rule. The range is improving 
steadily at the higher elevations, through- 
out the major grazing portions of the 
state. 


OREGON 


Alfalfa has made an excellent growth 
and the first crop was being cut in the 
southern part of the state; haying has 
also begun in the Willamette : Valley. 
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Pastures and ranges are showing the ef- 
fects of the drought, but had previously 
made good growth, and were supplying 
plenty of feed. Cattle and sheep are in 
excellent condition, most live stock being 
on mountain grazing areas. Shearing has 
been general for some time. 


Pendleton 

Lambs are being taken at prices rang- 
ing from 10% cents for fine-wool feeder 
lambs to 12%4 cents per pound for mixed 
crossbred and fine-wools. There has been 
some interest in ewe lambs and sales are 
reported at 14 cents per pound for fall 
Gelivery. 


W. A. Holt. 
WASHINGTON 
The weather has been sufficiently 


warm, though at times precipitation has 
not been adequate. However, pastures, 
ranges and meadows have done well, and 
live stock are reported in good condition 
as a rule. Clover haying is progressing 
in southwestern counties. Streams have 
been high in the past week or so due to 
the rapid melting of mountain snows. 
Copious showers would benefit crops and 
ranges in most sections right now, though 
light showers were general in the first few 
days of June. 
Wenatchee 

We have had very warm, dry weather 
during May. Feed prospects are good, 
but rain is needed to keep it from dry- 
ing up. About ten per cent more lambs 
were marked this spring than in 1927. 

Shearing has been done at the rate of 
12% cents per head with board and 15 
cents without. 

Have not heard of any transactions in 


ewes or feeder lambs recently. 
W. H. Little 


CALIFORNIA 


Excellent weather has prevailed lately 
for the cutting and harvesting of the early 
hay crops; the crops were reported good. 
Pastures and ranges have dried out con- 
siderably, though plenty of feed of a good 
quality remains and live stock are mostly 
reported to be in good shape. Many 
animals have already been removed to 
the mountain range areas. Plenty of 
green feed is reported in the lowlands of 
Tehama County, though live stock are 
now turning toward the mountains. 


San Juan 

We had a dry spell between December 
and February this year which caused con- 
siderable trouble with the lambs. We 
have had no rain during May; the weath- 
er is mild with a good deal of fog at 
night. 

Mixed feeder lambs have been taken 
the past month at from $5 to $7 a head. 
Some shorn yearling ewes have also been 
sold at $12.50 a head. 

Coyotes are not bad here, about the 
same as they were a year ago. 

Walton E. Hedges 
NEVADA 

Ranges got a fairly good start, but have 
been slow for the want of rain in most 
sections. Feed is thus only fairly good, 
though cattle and sheep have done well 
and are in excellent condition. Only 
light scattered reports of lamb losses were 
made. Alfalfa.and other hay crops are 
fairly good, with cutting progressing in 
the south. In the closing weeks all vege- 
tation made much more rapid growth, 
but rain is needed in nearly all sections. 

UTAH 

Precipitation has been sufficient in 
most sections to bring pasturage along 
abundantly, ‘especially at the interme- 
diate and higher levels, though gener- 
a'ly somewhat behind the usual devel- 
opment at this date. Live stock have 
consequently done very well as a rule, 
though some are only fair, where pastur- 
age was late and feed supplies short. A 
light loss of lambs was reported during 
the stormy weather early in the month. 
Rain would help in the lower, southern 
range areas. Alfalfa hay is poor in the 
south, and fair elsewhere. 

Portage 

May has been very hot and dry; in 
fact, with the exception of a light shower 
in the middle of the month, it has been 
the driest May for many years. As there 
was no snow, sheep have suffered badly. 
The feed did not seem to grow and is poor 
and dry now. A lot of outfits have been 
trying to haul water to their sheep to 
keep them going. 

We docked ten per cent fewer lambs 
than our five-year average. We are not 
troubled with coyotes, thanks to the 
Biological Survey. 

Frank Clark 
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Cedar 

April was windy, cold, and generally 
unfavorable for sheepmen. At the end 
of that month prospects for feed for the 
ewes at lambing, which commenced May 
I, were very questionable. On May 1, 
however, we had a very good rain and 
another one on the following day. These 
rains changed the whole complexion of 
things, and prospects are very promising. 
Lambing has been successful so far. 

Recent transactions in yearling ewes 
have been on a $15 to $17 basis. Old 
ewes with lambs are bringing $10.50 to 
$11 per pair. 

In this district 12% 
paid machine shearers, board included, 
and 14% cents without board. 

Cedar Live Stock Assn. 


cents has been 


American Fork 

May weather has been only fair; pros- 
pects for summer feed on the range, how- 
ever, are extra good. Lambing results 
are about 20 per cent above those of a 
year ago. 

Yearling ewes have been sold here with- 
in the past few weeks at $16 a head: 
shorn, they are bringing $12. Feeder 
lambs have been contracted at 11 cents 
for wethers, 12 cents for mixed ewes and 
wethers; 13 cents is tying up the straight 
ewe lambs. 

Coyotes are not so bad this year. 

7% 


COLORADO 


Ranges and live stock have been in ex- 
cellent condition with warmth and mois- 
ture about as needed in nearly all sec- 
tions. Alfalfa is making an excellent 
growth as a rule, though it has been a 
little slow for the want of warm weather 
in the Arkansas Valley. Good shearing 
weather prevailed so far as specifically 
reported. 

Craig 

Some of the bands are lambing now 
(May 7) and many others are preparing 
to lamb about the 15th. It is impossible 
to estimate the yield at this time, as so 
much depends on the weather. The ewes, 
however, are in good condition. 

Feed is always good here from the first 
of May until the middle of June. We 
have not had very much moisture re- 
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cently—only one little storm—and it has 
been quite cold. 

One small bunch of old ewes with 
lambs has been priced at $15 a pair here, 
but | understand that in Uintah Basin 
they are offered at from $11 to $13. 

The shearing rate is 15 cents a head 
with board. 





W. L. Breeze 
Sanford 

A heavy rain on May 10 and daily 
showers the rest of the month, with 
bright sunshiny days in between showers, 
have made the best grass we have had 
for years at this time of the year. We 
are approaching one of the finest seasons 
we have known for a long time. The cold 
spring, especially the cold rain on May 
10, will mean that fewer lambs will be 
marketed this year than last. 

Machine shearers will receive 12% 
cents per head with board and 15% cents 
without board. 

Here in the San Luis Valley the sheep- 
men are making a special raid on coyotes, 
and conditions are improving. All sheep 
have been assessed two cents a head for 
this work. 

W. A. Crowther 
Pueblo 

We have had abundant 
Some lambs were lost during the rains. 
The lamb crop will be a little below the 
average as to numbers on account of these 
losses, but there will be plenty of grass, 
and lambs should do well and be above 
the average in weight next fall. Feeders 
made a little money this year and have 
a prospect of abundant crops and will 
need more lambs to eat up the surplus 
feed. In the northern part of the state 
considerable alfalfa has been winter-kill- 
ed which will mean some less alfalfa to 
be fed up. 


rains here. 


C. W. Beach 
Placerville 
The weather has been very backward all 


through the month of May, but no severe 
lambing losses have been reported. Feed 
on the range is about two weeks late, but 
in good condition (June 3). 

I think there will be a ten per cent in- 
crease in the lamb crop this year. No 
lambs have been contracted as yet. 

Coyotes and bobcats are on the increase 
and nearly every one here wants a bounty 
law, 


The rate paid machine shearers is 15 
cents with board. Most of the wool was 
contracted at 34 cents with a one per cent 
discount. 

H. H. Bishop. 


ARIZONA 
Live stock and ranges have not fared 


very well in this state, largely for the 
want of moisture. Much of the range is 
only fairly good, and some of it poor, 
these conditions being reflected rather 
definitely in the condition of live stock, 
among which some local losses have oc- 
curred. Streams are low and water sup- 
plies scarce in a number of sections al- 
ready, notably Thatcher, Nogales and 
Seligman. 
Flagstaff 


It has been a good season here for May 
lambing. The weather has ben fine and 
feed prospects are good. There hav2 been 
no transactions in ewes or lambs recently. 

Coyotes are about the same as usual. 

Clear Creek Cattle Co. 
NEW MEXICO 

Ranges and pastures are in good condi- 
tion and live stock are mostly doing well, 
with good calf and lamb crops obtained. 
More moisture is needed over the range, 
however, as it has been a little too dry. 
The first cutting of alfalfa is about fin- 
ished in the south, and is progressing 
over central areas. Ranges have been 
rather backward over the southeast for 
the want of warmth, but a heavy rain 
came at Roswell June 2. 


Columbus 
We have had a number of good show- 


ers here during May, which has been 
very unusual for this time of year. Spring 
winds have continued through the month 
and the nights have been very cool. 
Summer range feed should be good, pro- 
vided the normal amount of moisture is 
received. 

Lamb yields were considerably under 
those of last year. Returns from the 
industry in general this spring are not 
very satisfactory. Cold storms, together 
with dry winter ranges, seem to be re- 
sponsible. 

Coyote numbers remain about the 
same; they do not seem to do much 
damage here. 

James B. Henry 


Roswell 
Conditions here (May 21) are first 
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class, with fine moisture all over the 
country. 
B. C. Roney 
Elida 

The first part of May was cool with 
showers, but the last two weeks have been 
hot and dry. Feed is very good over most 
of the summer range, but in some spots 
quite dry. 

Lambing results are from five to ten 
per cent short of last year’s yield. 

Sales of shorn yearlings at $11 a head 
have been reported within the last month. 
Straight ewe lambs have also been con- 
tracted at 14 cents a pound. 

Coyotes are worse than usual this 
season. 

Shearing has been done at the rate of 
12 cents a head without board. 

E. L. McBride 
Naravisa 

We had rainy and cold weather all dur- 
ing the past month, but feed conditions 
are good at present (June 2). 

Lambing is just commencing, but from 
present indications it will be a successful 
ene. Most of the recent lamb contracts 
have been made at from 10% to 12 cents 
for wethers and mixed bunches respec- 
tively. 

Coyotes are bad. 

Houston McCarthy 


Pittsburg 
Lambs have all been sold here at 10% 


to 11% cents a pound for October delivery. 
The wool clip has also been sold for 30 
and 31 cents a pound, to be delivered in 
July. 

The grass is in the very best condition. 
We had some losses during lambing, had 
plenty of old grass at that time. 

Chester Knotts. 


; WESTERN TEXAS 
Rains have‘been frequent and well dis- 


tributed in suitable amounts to bring the 
range forward in satisfactory condition 
generally. Consequently during the past 
few weeks ranges have made considerable 
improvement being now in rather good 
shape. Live stock are also in good con- 
dition, with an excellent outlook for the 
summer. 


TEXAS 
Sonora 
We have had fine spring weather with 


five to ten inches of rain and some hail. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Pasture Versus Dry Feeds for Filling 
Lambs for Market 


The question of pasture versus dry feed 
for filling lambs before going into the 
markets is receiving unusual attention 
this year. A number of the larger ship- 
pers who give special attention to the 
cetails of shipping and selling their lambs 
at the markets have for some years been 
filling their lambs in barns and with dry 
feed in preference to the more general 
custom of putting them on pasture at the 
last stop before going into the market at 
Omaha or Chicago. 

The use of pastures for this purpose was 
discontinued several years ago at the rail- 
road feed stations utilized by shippers who 
sell at Kansas City. For several seasons 
all of the lambs unloaded at Laramie, 
Wyoming, for feed, rest and water, have 
been fed hay instead of going out on pas- 
tures formerly furnished by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Last year the charge 
for pasturing lambs was raised to four 
cents per head per day for the first two 
days, at the feeding stations outside the 
Chicago market. The four-cent rate was 
in effect in 1921 but was reduced to three 
cents from 1922 to 1926. At the Fremont 
and Valley yards, west of Omaha, the 
four-cent rate has been in effect since 1925. 

The question of charges for pasturage 
was recently discussed by the Secretary 
cf the National Wool Growers Association 
with the managers of the feed yards at 
Kirkland, Montgomery, West Chicago, 
Ashton, Belvidere and La Fox, all in the 
vicinity of Chicago. In support of the 
charge of four cents these managers all 
claimed that such a charge is necessary to 
defray expenses, as the increasing number 
of smaller shipments which have to be 
handled and pastured separately involves 
more work and a less complete use of their 
grass than formerly was the case. They 
also claim that the four-cent charge per- 
mits but a small return upon the high 
value of the lands used for pasture after 
paying for the labor of unloading and 
reloading stock. Some of the feed sta- 
tions that have no pasturage are owned 
and operated by the railway companies, 
but at Chicago all of the pasture stations 
except the one at Montgomery, either are 


owned by the operators, or the land is 
leased from individuals. There is some 
question as to the values placed upon these 
lands by those who defend present charges. 
Interest and taxes upon the claimed values 
are a large factor in determining the char_e 
that is necessary to insure a pofit. It is 
doubtful whether the advantages of using 
pasture are sufficient to justify the pay- 
ing of rates that would be profitable to 
the feed station operators, even at con- 
servative values of located and 
handled as these pastures must be. 

It appears that in case of the pasture 
stations at which lambs are filled for the 
Chicago market the combined acreage of 
land for pasturing is in excess of the ac- 
tual requirements. 


lands 


In most cases the cost of filling 
with alfalfa will amount to more than 
for pasture, but many of those who 


have used dry feeds for some years claim 
that they have less shrinkage between the 
feed station and the scales at the market 
than when filling is done on pasture. Cof- 
fin Brothers of Yakima, Washington, and 
the Smythe Bros., Pendleton, Oregon, are 
two large shippers who have abandoned 
pasture for filling their lambs before sell- 
ing in Chicago. In a test made at the 
Stockdale, Illinois, feed station some years 
ago the late Dan P. Smythe reported that 
dry-fed lambs weighed up heavier at Chi- 
cago by two pounds per head than those 
filled on pasture and sold at the same 
price. 

There is a distinct advantage for the 
dry-filling plan in the fact that it involves 
less risk of unsatisfactory feed through 
getting on dried-up pastures or having 
lambs out in rainy weather. 

Regarding the practice of Arizona ship- 
pers who sell chiefly at Kansas City, the 
secretary of the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association writes the Wool Grower: 


No one has used green pasture to fill lambs 
going on the Kansas City market for years. 
Several of our members have tried it in times 
past, but it will not work. The green feed 
they get is entirely different from our moun- 
tain grasses and is very washy. The lambs do 
not gain an ounce from it and if vou use it 
you are simply out the price’ paid for the 
pasture. 

Nearly every Arizona shipper makes it a 
rule to feed for a day or two at either Morris, 
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McFarlane or Leeds, before going on the mar- 
ket. The time they spend in feed lots de- 
pends a good deal upon the condition of the 
iambs, but principally upon market conditions 
The Wool Grower recently has received 
the following list of prices now being 
charged for dry 
principal stations. 
comparison with pasture charges of four 
cents per head per day for the first two 
days and three cents per day for the next 
eight days. Unloading and loading ser- 
vice is included in the feed or pasture 
charges: 
Valley, Nebraska—alfalfa, $35 per ton; prairie 
hay, $30; alfalfa-molasses meal, $0. 
Fremont, Nebraska—alfalfa, $35; oats, 
per cwt. 
La Fox, Illinois—alfalfa, $29; alfalfa-molasses 
meal, $39. 
West Chicago, Illinois—alfalfa, $40; other hay, 
nf $30; screenings, $35; oats, $1.00 per bushel. 
Kirkland, Illinois—alfalfa, $40; other hay, $30; 
mill oats, $50; molasses feed, $60. 
Montgomery, Illinois—alfalfa, $40; other hay, 
$30; cracked corn, $60; alfalfa meal, $00; 
molasses meal, $60; mill oats, $50. 
Morris, Kansas—alfalfa hay, $30; prairie hay, 
$1.00 per bale; screenings, $35 per ton; 
_alfalfa-molasses meal, $40; corn chop, $50) 
The manager of the feed station at 
Stockdale, Illinois, states that he 
antces lambs a good fill in barn at four 


c-nts per head per day.” 


feeds at some of the 


These figures are in 
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APPRECIATION OF LAMB WORK 
FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A 
LAMB FEEDER 


Our lamb feeding associations, we feel, 
have done quite a lot towards raising the 
price of fat lambs, with our one-cent-per- 
head contribution for the use of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in ad- 
vertising lamb. While one cent 
very small (approximately $2.30 per car), 
I think that Mr. Pollock, general manager 
of the Meat Board, has made excellent 
use of it and the result speaks for itself. 

Every year | have around ten thousand 
fat lambs from my own yards to ship and 
for a long time | have advocated a sub- 
stantial allotment for advertising. | ad- 
vocated not less than $1.00 a car on the 
floor of your 1927 National Wool Grow 
ers’ convention at Butte. 

I truly hope that the growers, through 
their national and various local associa- 
tions, will push the advertising campaign 
through the summer and fall. They car 
rest assured that the Nebraska and Colo- 
rado feeders will push it more vigorously 
than ever next winter when our lambs 
begin to move from feed lots to market 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. T. C. Halley 
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Red Desert (Wyoming) Sheep on Their Summer Range 


A Wyoming Study of Range Sheep Production Costs 


By Dr. A. F. Vass, Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Laramie, Wyoming 


The study reported and discussed by Professor Vass in this 
article was made in 1926 and covers a total of 400,000 sheep owned 
by 65 concerns in parts of six counties in southwestern Wyoming, 
in what commonly is called the Red Desert. With such a number 
of sheep and so many different concerns, there is special assurance 
that average figures secured are fairly representative of operations 
in the section covered by the study. 

This examination of the costs of running sheep and the re- 
turns secured is more detailed and broader in scope than other 
studies previously reported in the Wool Grower and called for 
larger expenditures for securing the basic data and working out 
comparisons and results. It was conducted by the Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station located at Laramie, in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and was reported in complete 
detail in Bulletin 156 of the Wyoming station. While it offers a 
basis of comparing net production costs of the; area included with 
figures for other parts of the United States, or for other countries, 
its primary purpose was to reveal the relation to net profits or 


losses of varying natural conditions and methods of breeding and 
management. As an example,—the figures here presented show 
most forcibly the advantage to profits of the right number of sheep 
cer outfit and of having the largest possible proportion of the in- 
Yestment represented by the sheep themselves rather than in lands 
or other equipment. 

The Red Desert area is one in which less artificial feeding 
is practiced and more leased or public range is available than in 
any other extensive sheep raising area in this country. To a large 
extent these conditions and the system of management that is 
adapted to these conditions are offset by greater risk of winter loss, 
smaller lamb yields, or lighter-weight lambs... The relation of these 
points to net returns is all brought out by Professor Vass’ discussion, 
which is separate and distinct from his address at the Ogden con- 
vention, which dealt with flocks owned in the vicinity of Casper. 


For Utah flocks and conditions a similar study has been made 


and reported in Bulletin 204 of the experiment station at Logan. 
—The Editor. 








An economic investigation of the pro- 
duction of sheep on the Red Desert of 
Wyoming and its adjoining summer ran- 
ges was made in 1926 and represents the 
Organization and operation of the sheep 
ranches during 1925. A study was made 
of the different systems of management, 
the costs of production, and the returns 
on investment of the wool growers who 
Operate on the above area. The inves- 
tigation included a careful study of 65 
outfits who were running, on the average, 
6118 head of sheep, ranging from 1000 
to 50,000 per ranch. 


Objects of the Work 
The purpose of the study was to show 


the operator the better methods of practice 
in running his sheep, as measured by the 
returns on investment, and to point out, 
by comparative study of the different 
systems of management the returns there- 
from, the strong and weak points in the 
operations on each of the 65 ranches 
studied. The cost of production and the 
returns therefrom are used as a measure 
of successful management. 

One of the best ways of determining 
the successful business method and man- 
agement practices of handling live stock 
in a given region is by studying the prac- 
tices and results obtained on a large num- 
ber of ranches. In practically all live- 
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stock regions can be found examples of 
successful and unsuccessful ranches. It 
was for the purpose of getting a record 
of the organization and operations of a 
large group of wool growers that the 
task of making an economic survey of the 
methods of management, cost of produc- 
tion, and returns on investment, of the 
wool growers’ operations on the Red Desert 
and its adjoining ranges, was undertaken. 

In addition to the analysis of the busi- 
ness side of these ranches, the details 
of the system of management followed 
on each ranch were studied. A careful 
study was also made of the influence of 
weather, land settlement, taxation, credit, 
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marketing problems, and the post war de- 
flation, upon the sheep industry in this 
region. A record of the business of each 
ranch from January 1, 1925 to January I, 
1926 was made. This information from 
individual wool growers, included a com- 
plete inventory at the beginning and end 
of the year, total crop and live-stock pro- 
duction, details of ranch receipts and ex- 
penses, and an outline of the management 
policy, and future plans, together with 
reasons for the methods and practices fol- 
lowed. 
The Plan of the Study 

Sixty-five of the largest and most rep- 
resentative ranches in the area were select- 
ed for the study. No operator with less 
than a band was included in the survey. 
It.was the purpose of the writer to study 
the production of range sheep, and not 
farm flocks. The figures on the business 
operations of the 65 ranches were given 
by the operators, from their account books 
and from records, to our field man, Harry 
Pearson, who visited their ranches during 
the summer of 1926. The figures of many 
of the large holders were taken directly 
from the books of their bookkeepers, who 
as a rule, are located in the larger towns. 
Sheets were prepared showing the complete 
analysis on each of the 65 ranches so that 
the operator had his costs on each item, 
and a comparison with the other 64 wool 
growers. Copies were returned to the op- 
erators at their annual wool 
meetings. 


growers’ 


Return on investment, rather than labor 
income, was used as a measure of success- 
ful management; capital being a more im- 
portant item than owner’s labor in the 
production of live stock on Wyoming 
ranges. 

Land was divided into grazing and crop 
land, and was given its assessed value. 
The values of all live stock were placed 
at what they could be sold for at that 
time. Lambs on hand January | were 
placed in the yearling class. The cost 
of operation per sheep unit, and per ewe, 
was determined. 
a ewe, constitute a sheep unit. Horses and 
cattle were given a value of three and one- 
half sheep units. This rate of 3% to | 
is based on value, and cost of operation, 
and represents a careful study of the above 


A ram, a yearling, or 
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factors. Work horses were included on 
this basis because the capital invested in 
them and the feed used for them is a part 
of the cost of running sheep. A few of 
the ranches had more cattle than were 
needed to supply ranch and sheep hands, 
sut the number was always small and the 
expense could not readily be separated. 
They were included and are shown at their 
equivalent in sheep units. 

The allowance of ($2507 per year for 
the owner or operator’s labor is the amount 
adopted by the Idaho Wool Growers and 
iz figured at the rate of 38 cents per ewe. 
It is entered as one of the costs of opera- 
tion. 

The prevailing rate of interest on loans 
was 8 per cent and this amount \was al- 
lowed the operator on all investments as 
an item of cost regardless of whether it 
was for owned or borrowed capital. Any 
return above or below this amount rep- 
resents and is shown as the return on in- 
vestment. 

Invested Capital 

The average investment per ranch was 
$131,726 of which 53.48 per cent was in 
sheep. The investment in land, buildings, 
and improvements was 37.2 per cent of the 
total investment. The average acreage 
per ranch was 15,648 valued at $2.67 per 
acre; 515 acres were irrigated for hay 
and pasture and were valued at $15.98 
per acre. The remaining 14,179 acres 
were used for grazing and were valued 
at $2.36 per acre. The irrigated lands 
ytelded one-half to one ton of hay per 
acre. The grazing lands represented the 
better dry land acres of the section and 
had a carrying capacity of from eight to 
fifteen acres per sheep for year-long graz- 
ing. 

One per cent of the total investment 
was in feed and supplies for live stock. 
This shows the narrow margin of surplus 
feed on which the wool grower operates. 
A small amount of feed, such as hay, 
grain or cotton seed cake, was kept on 
hand, to care for the flocks during severe 
storms. 

Building and improvements represent- 
ed 5.5 per cent and machinery and equip- 
ment represented 3.42 per cent of the total 
investment. There was an average of 
83 head of cattle per ranch, which were 
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grouped on a few of the ranches. Most 
of the sheep operators had no cattle at 
all. The cattle were valued at $49.93 per 
head. There were 37 horses per ranch 
with a value of $55.92 per head. They 
were used very largely for saddle and 
pack animals in caring for the sheep. 

Of the 53.48 per cent of investment in 
sheep, 41.82 per cent was in ewes, 9.23 
per cent in yearlings, and 2.43 per cent 
in rams. There was one ram valued at 
$20.54 for 30.2 ewes. The table of re- 
sults shows that the concerns having the 
larger proportion of investment in sheep 
obtained a considerably higher rate of 
return. The lambs were worth $8.20 in 
the fall at market time. The value of 
the yearlings was obtained by adding to 
this value the cost of carrying the lamb 
until January 1, which was found to be 
$1.48. This gave the yearling a value 
cof $9.68. The value of the 2-year-old 
ewe was arrived at by adding to the 
yearling cost the cost of carrying the 
yearlings one year which was found to be 
$5.71 (75.6 per cent of the cost of carrying 
a sheep unit), and subtracting therefrom 
the value of the wool ciip of 6.5 lbs.@ 
38.8 cents or $2.51. This gave a value 
cf $12.88 for the 2-year-old ewe. 

The weighted average value of the 
ewes was $11.71. The vaiue of the 3- 
year-old ewe is placed at a higher value 
than the 2-year-old ewe. This is con- 
trary to the usual method used by writers 
who give the ewe entering the herd the 
greatest value, with a fixed depreciation in 
value for each succeeding year. When 
this latter method was used it gave the 
outfits, who were keeping a large per- 
centage of their lamb crop, a greater re- 
turn than the operators who were keeping 
just enough for replacement, indicating 
that we were giving the 2-year-old ewe 
too high a value. When the $12.88 value 
for the 2-year-old was used it corrected 
this discrepancy and gave the same re- 
turn on those outfits that were selling 
lambs as on those that were keeping them 

Receipts and Expenses 

The average receipts on the 65 ranches 
were $49,645 of which $25,089 was from 
the sale of sheep, $19,853 from the sale 
of wool, $978 from the sale of cattle, $32) 
from crops, and $259 from miscellaneous 
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sales. The increase in inventory on the 
ranches was $3141 or 6.33 per cent, which 
shows the amount of increase in the num- 
ber of sheep run per ranch. The sheep 
were given the same value at the end 
of the year as at the beginning, when 
they belonged to the same class as yearl- 
ings, 2-year-olds, etc.; 90.52 per cent of 
all receipts were from lambs and wool. 

The total expenses per ranch were 
$29,682 of which $24,869 or 83.79 per 
cent was for current expenses. Purchases 
of live stock were made to the extent of 
$3998 and the depreciation on buildings, 
improvements, machinery, and equipment 
was $815. 

The average net income per ranch, after 
interest on borrowed capital and owned 
capital and the operator’s labor was $9,- 
666. The return on investment rather 
than labor income is used as a measure of 


basis. 


best and the ten poorest paying outfits, 
also the average for 65 outfits. 

The receipts from wool were 40 per cent 
of the total receipts, which may seem a 
little high, but it is due to the fact that 
many of the lambs were used for re- 
placement instead of being sold. Where 
all wool and lambs were sold the receipts 
from wool will range from 33 to 40 per 
cent of the total receipts from both lambs 
and wool. 

Rate of Turnover 

By rate of turnover is. meant the per 
cent of sales, to the percentage of in- 
vesiment in sheep. This turnover ranged 
from over 126 per cent to 46 per cent 
with an average of 70.8 per cent. A 70.8 
per cent turnover is a good one for a 
live-stock enterprise, and means that for 


The table on page 27 shows the 
various items of costs for each of the ten 
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items for 1925 and for the period from 
1915 to 1926 is shown in the following 
figures. 








Items of Cost 1925 1915-26 
Per Ewe Per Ewe 
abit (POO on rs $1.47 $1.47 
Labor (Unpaid) Ownert.............. 38 38 
Supplies (For Labor)................... .74 74 
oe ae 14 14 
Feed (Purchased) 46 46 
Shearing (Includes board, 

ROEME UCD). ches cee eee .26 .26 
Reet: 2. ee 23 .23 
Taxes ...... 18 12 
Auto 09 09 
Rreans) oo. ee re 05 
Miscellaneous _ ......... a on 23 .23 
Irterest on Owned Capital 

Ce: eee I ae TON Ec at 1.28 87 
Interest on Borrowed Capital 

at 8% Bestel ta ne eee oe 34 34 
Depreciation on Buildings and 

[TRPFOVEMENES 2c <5.c.csccsccis:- 05 06 
Cepreciation on Machinery 

and Equipment ........................ 07 .07 
BEST: El Itc Sa ee ee ee Oe a 1.07 
Depreciation on Ewe ................ 1.16 61 
Rall SOMviGe. i5..2ch. eae 44 BS 

Ot GO6E x $8.34 $7.52 








successful management. The amount 
that the operator was allowed for his labor 
en each individual ranch was based on 
the number of sheep under his manage- 
ment. 

The average net return per ranch after 
charges of 8 per cent on all capital whether 
owned or borrowed and an average of 
$2507 for the operator’s labor was $7,119. 
The average investment per ranch was 
$131,726. The average rate of return on 
the capital invested was 5.4 per cent. 
Several concerns had no return on this 


A typical winter sc no in tha Fed Desert Area. 


each $11.71 invested in a sheep there 
were sales of lambs, wool and 
ewes to the extent of $8.26. 

A very high rate of turnover means 
very little investment in things other than 
sheep, a ecod lamb crop of weighty 
lambs, low death loss of ewes and lambs, 
and a good wool clip. If the manage- 
ment is poor on any of the above it re- 
duces the rate of turnover. 


culled 


Annual Expense Per Ewe 
The average expense per ewe in the 
Red Desert area for each of eighteen 





The principal difference between costs 
in 1925 and from 1915 to 1926 are shown 
tc be in the items of taxes, interest, death 
loss, and depreciation. These all result 
mainly from the higher values on ewes 
and other property in recent years. Also, 
for reasons peculiar to Wyoming, the tax 
rate on live stock is lower than in many 
c’ the western states. 

Labor 

The amount paid for labor was $1.47 
per sheep unit and it was found, from 
records of those men who had kept them 
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during the last twelve years, that the pre- 
sent rate of wages was very close to the 
average for the entire period. Yearlings 
required less labor than the ewes; and the 
rams, more labor. The prevailing rate 
paid sheep herders and camp tenders was 
$75 per month and ranged from $60 to 
$85. Any and all paid labor used on 
the ranches was charged against the 
sheep unit. Practically no feed was sold, 
so that the labor used in producing hay, 
was working for the live stock. Labor 
will be discussed more in detail under 
factors influencing profit. 

Unpaid labor was 38 cents per sheep 
unit and represents the salary allowed 
the manager. 

Supplies (For Labor) 

The cost of supplies per sheep unit was 
74 cents and represents the supplies for 
labor. This item is a part of the labor 
cost. It ranges from 25 cents to $2.00 
on the different ranches. Some outfits 
feed their help better than others. Some 
buy their supplies at high retail prices 
and others buy at wholesale prices. Sup- 
plies constitute an item that can well be 
given a little more careful study by the 
operators. 

; Horse Labor 

Horse labor was found to cost 14 cents 
per sheep unit, and ranged from 4 cents 
to 45 cents. Autos and trucks are used 
to replace some of the horse labor on 
the winter range. The summer bands on 
the Wyoming National Forest, consisting 
of about 1200 ewes, use two men and from 
six to eight head of horses. The horses 
were used for the purpose of operating the 
cutfit, and so their cost must be charged 
against the producing animals. 

The horse cost was arrived at in the 
following manner. There was a total 
of 416,541 sheep units other than horses. 
There were 173 sheep units per horse. It 
cost $6.71 to carry a sheep unit one year. 
So a horse representing 3% sheep units 
would cost $23.48 including all costs. 
This amount divided by 173 equals 14 
cents, the cost of horse labor per sheep. 
This figure cannot be materially reduced, 
and will go up as horses increase in value. 

Purchascd Feed 

Feed costs represented the amount pur- 

chased, and ranged from a few cents to 


$1.74 with an average cost per head of 
46 cents. This represents payments for 
corn, cottonseed cake, salt, and in some 
cases, hay. These feeds are used primar- 
ily to carry the bands through adverse 
weather conditions, to condition the bucks, 
and to care for weakened ewes and lambs. 
A higher feed bill than the average is 
justifiable if an operator can thereby im- 
prove his: lamb crop, produce heavier 
lambs, and reduce his death loss. The 
cost of what home grown feed was used 
is included in the items for labor, taxes 
and interest on investment. 

The feed bill of the Wyoming wool 
growers is one of the lowest paid by the 
wool growers in any of the states. The 
very nature of our operation requires that 
it be low. Just how much more he can 
afford to feed, in order to reduce the 
ceath losses and increase his lamb crops, 
is one of the problems of the wool grow- 
er that should receive more study and 
investigation. 

Taxes 

Taxes were 18 cents per sheep unit and 
ranged from 8 to 40 cents depending on 
how much land the operator owned. The 
high assessed value of much of the graz- 
ing land places a penalty upon the man 
who owns it. Leasing rates, which are 
really based on the producing power of the 
land, are about the same as the tax rates. 
The man who owns the land receives no in- 
terest on his investment. This condi- 
tion has discouraged ownership. The 
less land a wool grower owns the more 
easily he can dispose of his outfit if he 
so desires. 

The average value of investment per 
sheep unit over the 12-year period 1915- 
1926 was $15.10, instead of the $20.15, 
the average investment in 1925. The 
rate of taxation was also lower which gave 
a tax cost per head of 12 cents instead 
of 18 cents, the present rate. 

Interest 

The operator was allowed 8 per cent 
on his owned capital, which amounted 
tc $1.28 per sheep unit. The same rate 
was allowed on his borrowed capital. The 
amount allowed for interest during the 
1915-1926 period was 8 per cent on the 
capital invested, which was $15.10 per 
sheep unit. This gave a total interest 
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charge of $1.21 instead of $1.62, the 
amount allowed in 1925. 
Depreciation 

The depreciation of buildings and im- 
provements was figured at 5 per cent of 
their value. The investment per sheep 
unit was $1.10 which gave a depreciation 
charge of 5.5 cents. The depreciation on 
machinery and equipment was figured 
at 10 per cent of the investment. The in- 
vestment per sheep unit in equipment and 
machinery was 69 cents, which gave a de- 
preciation charge of 7 cents. 

Death Loss 

The death loss for the 1925 operations 
is figured on a 6.46 per cent loss. The 
2-year-old ewes on entering the herd were 
valued at $12.87. Pelts were valued at 
$1.00, allowing for the ones not recovered. 
The cost of replacement, due to death 
less, was 76 cents per sheep. The lamb 
luss is not figured in as only the lambs 
on hand at market time in the fall are 
considered. 

The death loss for the 1915-26 period 
was placed at 12 per cent, which is a 
figure arrived at after a careful study 
of the losses over that period. The ewes 
entering the breeding herd were given 
a value of $9.81 and the pelts a value of 
90 cents. The average annual death loss 
per ewe for the 12-year period was $1.07. 

The season of 1925 was an unusually 
good one from the standpoint of death 
loss, and is much below the average. In 
considering the death loss of the business 
we must average in the years of heavy 
lasses as well as the years of light losses. 
The losses of 1903 were 140 per thousand; 
ir. 1910, 160 per thousand; in 1912, 175 
and in 1920, 130 per thousand. These 
figures give some idea of the extent of 
the losses that may occur during the bad 
years and which must be set against the 
earnings of the good years such as 1925. 

Depreciation on Ewes 

The depreciation figures are based on 
four years of use, or fourlamb crops, which 
is the average period of use on the Red 
Desert. Ina band of 1,000 ewes 250 must 
be replaced each year; 6.46 per cent or 
64.6 have died which leaves 185.4 to be 
culled out. They are worth $12.87 on 
entering the herd and have a value of 
$6.60 as culls which means a loss of $6.27 
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per head on 185.4 or $1162 loss on a 
band of 1,000. Placed on a ewe basis the 
depreciation is $1.16 per head. 


The average annual depreciation for the 
\2-year period 1915-26 was less than in 
1925, due to the fact that more of the old 
ewes died and there were not so many 
left to cull out. The average value of 
the young ewes on entering the band was 
less than in 1925 which meant that the 
difference between the value of the ewe, 
when she entered the breeding flock, and 
her cull value, was less for the 1915-26 
period. The average depreciation loss 
for the 12-year period was 61 cents per 


ewe. 
e Ram Service 
: The ram service is a charge that has 
. often been left out of cost of production 
h studies on sheep, but it must be con- 
b sidered in a complete investigation. This 
. charge was found to be 44 cents. The 
' average purchase price of rams was 
$28.60. The rams were used three years 
d and then traded at a value of $10.60. The 
" death loss was 12 per cent per year 
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gives a total cost of $16.02. The wool 
clip from the rams was valued at $2.64 
which leaves a net cost per head of $13.38. 
There was one ram per 30.2 ewes which 
makes the cost per ewe 44 cents. The 
rams must be cared for in a separate 
band and given better care than the rest 
of the sheep, which increases their cost 
of maintenance. 

Although the outfits studied were opei- 
ating under similar conditions the cost of 
carrying a sheep unit a year ranged from 
$4.50 to $12.50 with an average of $6.71. 

The most important factors in causing 
variation in costs are as follows: percent- 
age of investment in sheep, number of 
sheep handled per man, and lamb crop. 

In the table below there is shown the 
record of ten of the best paying outfits 
included in this study, together with ten 
ranches who lacked from 3.32 per cent to 
17.46 per cent of paying interest on the 
value of their investments. The average 
for all of the 65 ranches also is shown at 
the bottom of the table. 


The records of the twenty ranches shown 
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3 fairly heavy loss in ewes but the largest 
lamb crop and the lowest lamb loss. ‘he 
weight and price of the lambs were aver- 
ages of all the ranches. The total ex- 
pense per ewe was the highest in the 
group shown with the exception of the 
ranch record shown in'the sixth line which 
had a slightly higher total expense, the 
Same labor cost, but a very much smaller 
lamb crop. 

The ten ranches shown in the lower 
half of the table failed by from 3.32 per 
cent to 17.46 per cent to pay 8 per cent 
jon their investments. They had fewer 
sheep per man and higher labor expense 
per ewe. Their lambs weighed slightly 
more and had the same value, but the 
yield of lambs was less and the loss larger 
than in the upper group. 

Each ranch owner who furnished his 
figures for this study was given a table 
similar to the above for all of the 65 
ranches, with only his own line identified. 
This enabled each of those who partici- 
pated in the study to compare his own 
record in each item of returns and ex- 
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Lambs of Six Crosses Bred in The California 
Experiment and Their Dams 
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A Comparison of Rams of Six Breeds for Siring Market Lambs 


By Robert F. Miller, Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry, 





With the recent expan- 
sion of the spring lamb in- 
dusry in California there 
has been a large increase in 
the use of rams of the mut- 
ton breeds for ewes of the commercial 
flocks. This state has increased its an- 
qual shipments of live fat lambs and 
dressed carcasses from 275,352 in 1924 
to approximately 450,000 for this year. 

There has been an increasing demand 
for information relative to methods of 
im breeding to suit the requirements of the 
I fat lamb trade in the markets to which 
California lambs are being shipped in 
such large numbers. One often hears 
these questions raised: Is a Hampshire 
tam more desirable than a Shropshire for 
siring market lambs from fine-wool ewes? 
Why are Southdown rams not used more 
extensively? What about the Suffolk? 
How do the Romney and Rambouillet 
fii into such a plan of breeding? 


College of Agriculture Plans Experiment 

In an attempt to answer some of these 
Questions, the Animal Husbandry Divi- 
B sion of the College of Agriculture at 
Davis, California, recently undertook a 
six-year experiment in crossbreeding of 
sheep for early market lambs. This ex- 
periment was started on July 1, 1927. The 
iollowing points are to be investigated: 
One hundred and twenty purebred un- 
Tegistered Rambouillet ewes were bought 
from Charles A. Kimble at Hanford, Cali- 
fornia. These were taken from a band 
and carefully selected for uniform‘ty as 
10 type, size, conformation, and fleece 
sdualities. They were a very uniform lot 
When delivered at the Farm at Davis. 





When the experiment started last July, 
‘the averaze weight of the ewes was 
126.5 Ibs. 

They were divided into six lots, 20 ewes 


\o each lot, to be mated as follows: 


University of California 


This article is a report of the first year’s results in a 
six-year experiment being conducted by the College of 
Agriculture of the University of California to determine 
the best breed of rams for siring market lambs from fine- 
wool ewes. 


Lot I—Numbered | to 20, bred to a 
Southdown ram. 


Lot 1l1—Numbered 21 to 40, bred to a 
Shropshire ram. 

Lot 11l1—Numbered 41 to 60, bred to 
a Hampshire ram. 

Lot 1V—Numbered 61 to 80, bred to a 
Suffolk ram. 

Lot V—Numbered 81 to 100, bred to a 
Romney ram. 


Lot Vi—Numbered 100 to 120, bred to 
a Rambouillet ram. 


The rams were all registered and good 
individuals of each breed, being selected 
from the coilege tlock, except the Suftolk, 
which was loaned by Mr. James Laidlaw, 
of Muldoon, Idaho, and the Southdown, 
which was purchased from an eastern 
breeder the previous year. It was aimed 
to select rams which were not outstand- 
ing in their class, but, on the other hand, 
rams of average quality in keeping with 
the types of rams used by progressive 
sheepmen. 

The experiment is planned on a six-year 
basis and a new ram is to be used everv 
year, so as to have the test as representa- 
tive of average results as possible. This 
yearly change is thought desirable since 
the experiment is primarily a breed test. 
The lots of ewes are to be rotated; namely, 
Lot I, bred to a Southdown this year 
will be bred to a Shropshire next year, 
those bred to a Shropshire this year will 
be bred to a Hampshire next year, etc., so 
that at the close of the test each lot of 
ewes will have been mated to each breed 
sire. 

Management of the Flock 

The ewes are kept together as one flock 

and run under average farm conditions 


as nearly as possible. At breeding time 


29 


the are segregated 
every morning into respec- 
tive lots by passing through 
chute. the 
kept with 
the ewes during the day and taken out 
every evening when the ewes are turned 
Breeding is done in July 
and August so that the lambs will be 
cropped during December and January. 
Lambing is done in the barn. The lambs 
are docked at two to three weeks of age 
and wether lambs castrated at the same 
time, and the ewes and lambs are turned 
out on alfalfa pasture as soon as green 
A special field is pro- 
v.ded for early spring pasture for the 
ewes to make a milk flow to finish the 
lambs well. This field has a good growth 
of burr clover, alfilena and other wild 
No grain was fed to the lambs. 
The ewes are shorn in the spring and 
fall and weizhts kept of the fleeces. The 
lambs are weighed at birth and monthly 
marketed. Body mea- 
surements are also taken of the lambs at 
birth; namely, circumference of head, 
shoulders, chest, and length from nose to 


ewes 


a parting 


rams are 


out to pasture. 


feed is available. 


feed. 


thereafter until 


root of tail. The ewes are also weizhed 


every month. 


Report of First Yezr’s Work 

[t should be remembered that safe con- 
clusions cannot be drawn fronrone year’s 
test and this should be considered in the 
form of a preliminary report. 

The first year’s ‘work came to a close 
on April 30, when the final weights were 
taken. The lambs were all of fairly uni- 
form age except the Suffolk crosses, which 
were about two weeks younger. The 
Suffolk ram also sired the smallest num- 
ber of lambs, probably due to the fact 
that the ram arrived at the University 
t'arm only a few days before the breeding 
season began, and this change from Idaho 
te California in mid-summer is probably 
responsible for the irregularity in breed- 


ing 
ing. 
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There is a marked difference in regard The Grading and Value of the Lambs on Foot :. 
to the per cent of twins, namely, 63.6 | > NG... L IL IIL. IV. . ww — 
and 61.5 respectively, in the Hampshire Ee ee —_ — —- 4 Rom- ate 
and Suffolk crosses, as compared with 5 ee : mY ___bouiliet’ 1 Gp 
only 41.7 and 12.5 per cent in the Shrop- re os ee 43.75 41.7 3 77 368 19 held < 
shire and Southdown crosses. In weights oy ceesceesneetnceetnneenneetneeeners or oy = oes por -~ siving 
ar birth, they rank Suffolk, Hampshire, ec 18.2 23.1 . 143 | inspec 
Romney, Shropshire, Southdown and Average value per lamb ............ $ 10.03 $1007 $ 913 $ 905 $ 9.25 _$ 88 phe 
Rambouillet. ’ . ; ; 
In final weight per lamb, on a uniform The grading of the mre on foot in- The Slaughter Test tereste 
age basis of 143 days (calculated), those a oe ow qipeond After the lambs had been finally weigh} spe 
sired by the Suffolk are about 3 pounds ‘°W" lambs excel in having a greater ed and officially graded, the choice and presen 
heavier than the Southdown cross; the number of choice and good lambs than good lambs in each lot were taken out} andm 
Romneys were third, Shropshires and the other lots. The Romney stands third, and slaughtered, to secure percentage o discus 
Hampshires fourth and fifth, and the the Hampshire and Rambouillet next, and  Gressed yield, grade of carcass, etc. ‘iis 
Rambouillets last. On this point it should Suffolk last. However, this is not of The live weight represents the weighi},. 
especially be noted that the Hampshire special significance, in that the Hampshire after an 18-hour stand without feed ané oe 
and Suffolk lots had a much higher pro- aud Suffolk lambs were largely os. water. The dressed weight represents gradir 
portion of twin lambs. whereas the Southdown and Shropshire the warm weight of the carcasses less a 4 P 
In daily gains from birth to 143 days lots show a low percentage of twins. 3 per cent shrink. ting \ 
of age they rank Suffolk, Southdown, |, weights of lam“s b_’ grades, the Sul- In dressed percentage yield, the South+| TS. 
Shropshire, Romney, Hampshire, and  !c!k and Hampshire are somewhat heavier Gown ranks first. The Romney and Suf-{ as to q 
Rambouillet. than the Shropshire and Southdown. folk were very close together, and thel This ¢ 
Weights and Gains of Lambs Shropshire next. Mr. C 
(All figures in pounds unless otherwise designated.) In the grading of the carcasses, the South-} land, 
Ra ee ee I. Wt. ‘IV. V. down and Shropshire crosses were super} prade¢ 
eae a. ae ee ee ee ee ae hegre sete of 
ae ee —— -  . e.. | a (a ae and good lambs. The Romney crossbred iti) 
No. of lambs raised (all) ................. . 24 22 13 19 21 I:mbs were third, the Hampshire and) 
Number of ange nbs wt B83 Tg Rambouillet crosses fourth and fifth, ani PY" 
Number of twin lambs ........ ae ae 10 14 8 8 8 tie Suffolk sixth. In the opinion -f th we 
Ave. birth wt. per lamb (all) 9783 2g PAGS official grader, the lambs were all some] oma 
Ave. birth wt. per lamb (twins)......... 09 8.5 9.2 9.2 8.8 5.6 what heavy and only of fair quality, eX tive o 
cacao. a a ee me ae ee ot epi 
Ave. final wt. per lamb (singles)........ 78.9 82.5 83.5 85.8 75.4 744 ses. These lambs were but slightly over ng 
Ave. final wt. per lamb (twins) ........ 61.5 68.5 65.3 63.8 65.3 61.1 four months of age and it is probable that 
Ave, final wt. calculated to 143 days.... 78.5 76.7 76.3 81.6 _ 77.5 70.1 with more age the crosses of the larger Ith 
Value of the Lambs on Foot In value per lamb, the Shropshire and breeds would have graded higher both on ont 
On April 29 Mr. W. E. Schneider, rep- Southdown crosses excel, due to a larger foot and on the hooks, though at the} Douill 
resentative of the Federal Livestock Mar- number of choice and good lambs in S2me time they would have been heavier) mate 
ket News Service, of San Francisco, graded _ these lots. The medium and common lambs in} Shrop: 
vo “ewe ergs _ reg ~~ Slaughter Record of Choice and Good Lambs iow 
grades, choice, good, medium, and com- : sea - fT _—— =| ot or 
er The average weight of all lambs 7 iy a b aa aay South- Shrop- Hamp- AA Ai Re! eWe in 
in each grade and the value per grade “Sf SON down shire _ shire folk ney _bouillet J) 
= en: i‘. prone d eg dagl a Tergrrengg 142. 1533 484 1m 3 1500 The 
Choice—average weight 84.7 lbs., val- Ave. ~_ = per lamb ............. to We 80.1 81.4 82.1 75.5 773 denies 
sae std upiandhanlaaeseipas, aay ae a le elk ll 
Good—average weight 76.8 lbs., valued Ave. wt. of head 34 36 36 34 30 36 the siy 
ai $13.00 per hundredweight. oo ea os oe ao ee 2 2a 
Medium—average weight 64.6 lbs., val- No. of carcasses in each grade: . = =i ” questic 
Bc etn ocemgane tinge mnie iia See ee a 
Common—average weight 52.2 Ibs., —_ 5 - 4 i 3 - alive 
valued at $11.00 per hundredweight. a, le l on 2 4 | - 
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each lot are continued on feed and will 
be slaughtered as they mature. 
Sheepmen Inspect Lambs 

On May 4 a sheepman’s field day was 
held at the College of Agriculture, Davis, 
siving the sheepmen an opportunity to 
inspect the lambs. About 100 sheepmen 
attended and all seemed very much in- 
terested. The lambs were segregated by 
respective grades in each lot. The writer 
presented the results by means of charts 
and mimeographed reports, and after some 
discussion Mr. W. E. Schneider, who pre- 
viously had graded the lambs, passed 
from one pen to another pointing out the 
grading of each lot. 

A part of the program consisted in cut- 
ting up on the block one lamb of each 
cross which graded good, with comments 
as to quality and condition of each carcass. 
This demonstration was ably presented by 
Mr. C. E. Schmidt, meat specialist of Oak- 
land, California, who later also care‘ully 
graded the carcasses on the hooks. 

During the day’s program, a number of 
valuable suggestions were offered, and it is 
pianned to extend the work for next year. 

Two rams will be used in place of one, 
to make the results even more representa- 
tive of the respective breeds compared 
and also to insure a uniform time of lamb- 
ing. 

It has also been decided to secure eighty 
two-year-old first cross Romney-Ram- 
bouillet ewes of uniform breeding and 
mate these in lots of 20 to Southdown, 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Suffolk rams. 
This will admit of further comparison, 
not only as to sire but also as to type of 
ewe in the production of California spring 
lambs, 

The results of this first test are not con- 
clusive. The average of the figures on 
the six crops of lambs to be raised in the 
experiment as planned will remove any 
question as to influence of any possible 
differences in the lots of the ewes of the 


individuality of the rams. 
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WILD TOBACCOS POISON LIVE 
STOCK ON RANGE 


Two of the wild tobacco varieties that 
grow on ranges of the West and South- 
west are poisonous to live stock and may 
cause the death of cattle and _ horses. 
Sheep, but not so 
severely as cattle and horses. The best 
trea‘ment is prevention, either by eradi- 
cation of the weeds, or by avoidance of 
over-pasturing so that animals will al- 
ways have adequate feed. When well fed 


also are affected, 


on other plants animals are not likely to 
poison themselves on wild tobaccos. These 
are the conclusions reported in Technical 


22-T, 


Bulletin No. “Wild Tobaccos 




















The Wild Tobacco Plant 


(Nicotiana Trigonophylla Dunal and 
Nicotiana Attenuata Torrey) As Stock- 
Poisoning Plants,” just published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Experiments to determine the poison- 
ous nature cf these weeds followed re- 
ports from northern New Mexico to the 
effect that animals had been poisoned, 
probably by grazing on the wild tobacco, 
nicotiana trigonophylla. After the pois- 
onous quality of this weed had been de- 
termined by feeding animals, physiol- 
ogists of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
made similar tests with another species of 
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tobacco, nicotiana attenuata, which 


grows farther north than N. trigono- 


phylla. This second weed is also pois- 
onous, but somewhat less so than the 
first. In the case of twin sheep, one was 


fed a single large does and the other was 
fed for ten days with doses less than the 
quantity believed to be- fatal. After ten 
days of such feeding, the larger dose 
which had caused severe illness in a twin 
had comparatively little effect on the 
other. The bulletin campares this re- 
sult with the increased tolerance of the 
nicotine of tobacco acquired by human 
tobacco users. 

The wild are annual 
herbs, sticky-hairy, strong-scented, and 
with flowers white to greenish. A more 
complete description and details of the 
experimental feedines are reported in 
Technical Bulletin No. 22-T, which may 
be procured on application to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington D. C. 


two tobaccos 





DEATH CAMAS PLANTS DESCRIBED 
IN NEW BULLETIN 


Death camas plants cause heavy losses 
of live stock, particularly of sheep, on the 
western ranges. Five principal varieties 
of death camas are distinguished as, 
grassy death camas, meadow death camas, 
foothill death camas, mountain death 
camas, and Nuttall’s death camas. The 
mountain death camas is only slightly 
poisonous, but the others are dangerous. 

These plants are known by a number of 
popular names, including, “poison sego,” 
“lobelia,” “soap plant,” “alkali grass,” 


“water lily,” “squirrel food,” “wild 
onion,” “mystery grass,” and “hog’s 
potato.” They are widely distributed 


and abundant. Alk the plants have the 
same form, growing from an underground 
bulb, the parts above ground consisting 
of grasslike leaves and a long flower stem 
which bears a cluster of yellow or green- 
ish-yellow flowers. 

No practical remedy has been discover- 
ed for death camas poisoning. Depend- 
ence must be placed on prevention rather 
than cure. Farmers’ Bulletin 1273-F, 
“The Stock-Poisoning Death Camas,” 
which has just been published in a revised 
edition by the United States. Department 








of Agriculture, includes descriptions and 
pictures of these poisonous plants to aid 
rangemen to identify them and avoid 
poisoning of stock. It may be procured 
free upon application to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





THE EXTENT OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT STAMPING OF BEEF 
CARCASSES FOR GRADES 


The figures for twelve months’ work 
in the grading and stamping of beef were 
reported by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board at the end of April. 

From May I, 1927, to August 15 only 
two grades of beef carcasses or cuts were 
stamped,—the prime and choice grades, 
of which the total supply ordinarily 
available at principal slaughtering mar- 


kets is 4.5 per cent of the total beef 
slaughter. The grading was done alto- 


gether by employees of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In August some of the packers started 
doing their own grading and the stamp 
placed upon the carcasses carried the 
grade names used by the concerns selling 
the meat. In eight and one-half months 
the packers stamped 45,311 beef carcas- 
ses. In the twelve-month period the total 
number of whole carcasses stamped under 
direct supervision of the government 
graders was 49,073. 

This stamping of carcasses to show their 
grade was carried on at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Topeka, St. Joseph, Sioux City, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Wash- 
ington. In the main it was done upon 
request of packers whose customers had 
asked that their purchases of beef of the 
higher grades should carry the govern- 
ment stamp for that grade. 

Beginning January 1, 1928, carcasses 
of the ‘good’ grade were also stamped 
when desired. This good grade usually 
constitutes about 22 per cent of the total 
beef supply. 

The number of prime and choice car- 
casses stamped in each month, not in- 
cluding those stamped by the packers, is 
shown together with the number of ‘good’ 
carcasses stamped during the four months 


since stamping of that grade was included: 
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May 1927 .......................... 2258 carcasses 
June . 5703 i 
ti ih caddie! 4237 2 
ee 5008 sé 
ee 5575 7 
IE caste vcsintondenieeeaty 2863 . 
November. ............--..-------+-+ 2497 : 
fe 3230 ™ 


January 1928 


Prime and choice 0.2.0.0... 2224 

EN else cictepacinal iealanntsbaibae 222 
February 

Prime and choice ........0............- 3080 

I a tt ccd chinese 1322 
March 

Prime and choice ...................... 3968 

SIRE On Sepereerenere 1689 
April 

Prime and choice ..................... 3711 

a eR ae 1482 


Since the beginning of stamping by 
the packers themselves there has been a 
falling off in the extent of the govern- 
ment stamping, though since January 
the stamping of prime and choice grades 
has again been increased. The demand 
for use of the ‘good’ grades does not 
appear to be so extensive as was expected, 
though it is yet too early to guage the 
extent of the demand for the service on 
that grade. 

The number of carcasses stamped by 
the government representatives during 
the twelve months is shown for each city. 
Chicago: 


Prime and cheice ...................... 24071 

RR TERT ne fee 1727 
Kansas City: 

Prime and choice .........0..0...0.....-. 3236 

IE snake ae ee De OS 414 
Topeka: 

Prime and choice ......................--- 339 

RS eee nee ee errr 155 
Omaha: 

Prime and choice .....................-..-- 3835 

_ ise: Sa Ae Ce: 680 
St. Joseph: 

Prime and choice ................-..--.-.-- 223 

ae ait uleicemeaeas ical toe 5 
Sioux City: 

Prime and choice .......................... 81 
New York: 

Prime and choice ..........................12441 

Le Oe eT 1543 
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Philadelphia: 

Prinie and choice «..._..................... 8 
Boston: 

Prime and choice ...............2-...... 3] 
Washingten: 

Prime and choice ........................ oy 

ETN? Ce La ere 19} 





SLIGHT INCREASE IN LAMB 
SLAUGHTER 


There was an increase of 14,600 head 
in the number of sheep and lambs re- 
ported as slaughtered under federal in- 
spection from July 1, 1927, to April 30, 
1928, as compared with the same period 
one year earlier. This arnounts to four- 
teen one-hundredths of one per cent. 

The difference in the number slaugh- 
tered from the 1926 and 1927 lamb crop 
is not sufficiently large to be a consid- 
erable factor of influence upon prices, 
Consumption has not been materially in- 
creased though higher values make it ap- 
pear that there is more active demand 
for the available supply. 

The number slaughtered under federal 
inspection in the ten months ended on 
April 30 was 10,858,949. 
last year the Department of Agriculture 
estimated the country’s 1927 lamb crop 
at 23,764,000. 

The inspected slaughter for ten months 
ending April 30, 1927, was 10,844,335 
head and the 1926 crop was estimated at 
23,878,000 head. 

While the figures for slaughter under 
federal inspection afford a good compari- 
son of actual marketings in different 
years, they are considered to represent 
only about 80 per cent of the number 
actually killed each year. At San 
Francisco and other cities there is a large 
and increasing volume of slaughtering of 
lambs that is not done or reported under 
federal inspection though the rate of in- 
crease or decrease in slaughter at non- 
federally inspected plants can be assumed 
to be at the same rate as in the establish- 
ments having federal inspection. A part 
of the San Francisco slaughter is done 
under federal inspection. In southerm 
cities of California where there is also 2 
large consumption of lamb a larger pro- 
portion of the killing is done in plants 
operating under federal inspection. 


In July of 
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With strenuous activities in the lamb 
kampaign during May, it is becoming 
ill more apparent on every side that 
interest in this movement is gaining 
momentum. he National Live Stock 
nnd Meat Board, which is supervising the 
work for the National Wool Growers 
Association and lamb feeders of the West, 
reports an unusually large number of in- 
quiries coming into its office from all sec- 
tons of the country regarding the lamb 
program in particular and lamb in general. 

The lamb demonstration work has in- 
silled this demonstration idea into retail 
meat dealers’ associations and other 
goups. This is shown by the fact that 
a number of them have staged demon- 
sirations of their own. They have been 
supplied with lamb literature to be dis- 
tributed at the meetings and assisted in 
every other way possible. 


Plans for Demonstrations Stimulate 
Interest 


Detailed plans prepared by D. W. Hart- 
ell telling how to conduct lamb demon- 
sirations have proved an excellent stimu- 
lus to this interest among associations. 
‘etail associations have been supplied 
with this material which consists of three 
distinct plans appropriate for various cir- 
cumstances. These plans also were sup- 
plied to colleges and have drawn very 
favorable comment from them. 

An incident indicative of the effective- 
ness of the publicity given to lamb oc- 
curred a few days ago in one of the cities 
where a demonstration was given. Before 
the program started one of the retailers 
in the audience sauntered up to the plat- 
form where the demonstrator was assort- 
ing his equipment. 

“| don’t think you can show me any- 
thing new in this lamb cutting business,” 
he said. “I got all the latest dope out 
oi the Butchers’ and Packers’ Gazette.” 


This retailer could not resist asserting 
tis superiority in lamb knowledge. He 
did not know that the information he had 
leaned from the meat trade journal was 
‘upplied to that journal as a part of the 
demonstration work. 





Ask for Month’s Program in 
Louisville 

Many other interesting incidents show- 
ing the growing effectiveness of the cam- 
paign are encountered almost daily. A 
recent pogram in Louisville, Ky., re- 
sulted in a request that a month’s work 
be done in that city next fall. Packers 
and retailers volunteered to stand all of 
the expense. Foster Bros. & Chatillon 
Co., a cutlery concern, have just pre- 
sented D. W. Hartzell, lamb demonstra- 


Lamb Demonstration Work in Kansas and Other States 


tion specialist, with a complete kit of 
knives, cleavers, saws, etc., enclosed in a 
handsome leather carrier. 

During May, work was carried on in 
Hutchinson, Kans., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Nashville, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., and 
Chicago, III. 


In Hutchinson a demonstration and 


lecture were given before the Kansas Re- 
tail Meat Dealers Association on May 9. 
One hundred twenty members of this as- 
sociation 


were in attendance and were 







































A class of high 
schocl home econ- 
omics students 
witnessing a lamb 
demons tration. 
Many such meet- 
ings were held. 





A gathering of 
packer executives 
and salesmen such 
as was held in 
each of the cam- 
paign cities. Pack- 
ers responded ad- 
mirably in  fur- 
thering the cam- 
paign. They were 
enthusiastic in 
their praise of the 
demonstration 
work. 








A meeting of 
housewives which 
is typical of the 
large gatherings 
of this nature held 
during the early 
part of the lamb 
consumption cam- 
paign. Thousands 
of women appre- 
ciated the benfits 
to be derived from 
a better knowl- 
edge of lamb. 











A meeting of re- 
tail meat dealers 
in behalf of the 
lamb campaign. 
In every city the 
retailers turned 
out in excellent 
manner. 
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very much enthused over the new lamb 
cuts shown in the demonstration... It 
seems that the Kansas retailers generally 
do not handle much lamb, which would 
account for their unfamiliarity with the 
best methods of cutting a carcass. The 
audience took a liberal supply of lamb 
streamers, menu books, etc., and judging 
by their testimony it is to be expected 
that more lambs will be cut in Kansas in 
the future. In the audience were a num- 
ber of the larger retail meat dealers from 
Kansas City. These men were unanimous 
in their praise of the demonstration, stat- 
ing that it was the most instructive they 
had ever witnessed. In fact, this seemed 
to be the consensus of opinion among all 
in attendance. Plans for conducting lamb 
demonstrations which were mentioned pre- 
viously were requested by a number of 
the leading retailers who make it a prac- 
tice of giving demonstrations each year 
in the schools of their respective cities. 
Keen Interest Shown in Cincinnati 
In Cincinnati a demonstration was 
given before the Live Stock Exchange in 
the Exchange Building on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 15. This meeting was a fore- 
runner of work that was to follow later 
in the month. In addition to the mem- 
bers of the Exchange a number of the 
leading packers were also in attendance. 
The live-stock commission men and pack- 
ers were unanimous in their belief that 
work of this kind was needed in the Cin- 
cinnati territory and gave assurance that 
they would boost the lamb movement 
in every way possible. 
From Cincinnati the 
tzken to Nashville, Tenn., where meetings 
were held on May 17 and 18. The first 
of these was held in the building of the 
Nashville Live Stock Exchange for pack- 
ers and live-stock commission men of that 
city. Included in this audience were 
about 250 packer salesmen. These sales- 
men went back to the trade and distri- 
buted the lamb literature and put up 
streamers in the market windows through- 
out the city. Everyone seemed thorough- 
1, sold on the merits of the new cutting 
methods. 
Hovsewives Appreciate Demonstration 
On the following day approximately 
130 retailers and housewives attended the 


activities were 
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FIGURES ON THE LAMB 
DEMONSTRATION 


The following summary shows the 
number of interested persons who have 
been directly reached; and the amount 
of literature distributed in the lamb 
demonstration campaign from Septem- 
ber 15, 1927, to May 31, 1928. 
Number of towns in which demon- 

strations were given........................ 36 
Total number of demonstrations...... 126 
Total number of meetings for meat 

retailers 
Total attendance at meat retailers’ 

meetings 
Number of demonstrations for con- 
sumers, (clubs, domestic science 

I Os co scp ecg 33 
Total attendance consumers’ 

demonstrations 
Total number of meetings for 

packers 
Total attendance at packers’ 

ESE A an 3164 
Number of radio talks delivered 

on lamb 
Number circulars and bulletins 

printed and distributed: 

Rolling the Shoulder of Lamb 5,000 

Cashing in on the Breast of 


ee oe eee ee 10,000 
Cashing In on Lamb................ 35,000 
Are You Cashing In on Lamb 

—Broadsides ...................--- 25,000 
Lamb Menu Books.................... 201,800 
Window Streamers .................. 10,000 
0 EEE Se ones 1,000 
Meat for Health-Lam> Chops 

i Re en 3; 











demonstration held in the Assembly Hall 
of the War Memorial Building. After 
the demonstration the lamb cuts were 
awarded as prizes. Numbers had been 
given out as the audience entered the hall 
and a drawing decided the winners. Lib- 
eral advance notices of the demonstration 
had appeared in the local press and these 
stimulated a great deal of interest. Every- 
one who attended seemed anxious to get 
a copy of the Lamb Menu Book and the 
retailers in particular were interested in 


the booklet, “Cashing In on Lamb.” 


The program in Louisville covered a 
period of four days—May 19,21,22 and 
23. This was arranged by the Louisville 
Live Stock Exchange and active partici- 
pation in the arrangements was taken by 
Homer Hancock, State Commissioner. 
The first meeting in Louisville was held 
for packers and commission men at the 
Louisville Live Stock Exchange. About 


60 were present. 
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Enthusiasm Extends Meeting 
Two Hours 

This splendid cooperation resulted jp 
two additional meetings in Louisville 4 
which lamb literature was given proper 
distribution. One of these meetings 9; 
Tuesday evening, May 22, was before a 
audience of meat retailers in the Louis. 
ville Live Stock Exchange Hall. 

The following afternoon a lecture and 
demonstration were given before 25( 
housewives and students in the Roof Gar. 
den on the Brown Hotel. A great man 
of this audience had heard of the lamb 
cutting work through their retailers wh 





had witnessed the previous demonstr. 
tion and displayed an earnest interest 
Spokesmen for the Louisville housewive 
stated that the local women wanted mor 
demonstrations of this sort and extende: 
a hearty vote of thanks to the National! 
Live Stock and Meat Board and the lamb! 
interests which had made this one possibk 


Restaurant Meeting Applauds Work 
A demonstration before a particular| 


representative gathering was that giver] 
for the mid-western section of the Nation 
al Restaurant Association in Chicag 
The association had gathered for its ap. 
nual convention. The members were very| 
attentive as the cutting progressed and 
many of them expressed the opinion thal 
it was one of the best features they had| 
ever had on their program. Distribution] 
of a quantity of the lamb literature meant) 
that this material would be carried int 
a large number of communities through 
out the central west. 





On Monday, May 28, the campaigt 
swung back into Cincinnati where on that 
date a demonstration was given befor 
the retail meat dealers at the Grand Hotel 
More than a hundred were present. A 
new and instructive feature of this meet- 
ing was a contest in lamb cutting par 
ticipated in by two of the retailers presen! 
The subject of lamb was gone into thor 
oughly at this meeting and the retailet 
seemed pleased to have a supply of the 
lamb literature. The local packers gav 
their assistance in conducting the worl 
Both the packers and 
tailers want more of it. 


at Cincinnati. 
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The Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association 











H. W. FARR 


President of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association 


Six associations of lamb feeders in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska united under the name 
of the Colorado-Nebraska lamb Feeders 
Association at a meeting held in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, on May 16. The officers 
sclected to conduct the affairs of the new 
body are H. W. Farr of Greeley, Colo- 
rado, president; Chas. R. Evans, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colorado, vice-president; and S. K. 
Warrick of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Some of these organizations that have 
now affiliated’ themselves have been in 


cperation for some time; others have been . 


formed during the past winter. Much of 
their effort along the lines of orderly 


marketing and lamb consumption work 
have been coordinated. Their contribu- 
tion to the lamb demonstration work has 
been commented upon in previous issues 
of the Wool Grower. As a part of their 
activity during the past winter, each asso- 
ciation has employed a man to look after 
the marketing of the lambs of its mem- 
bers, and these representatives have co- 
operated in an endeavor to avoid the 
glutting of any market at any time. This 


work has proven very beneficial and it 
is felt that the centralizing of their efforts 
through the recent organization will bring 
still greater success. 

One of the first acts of the new associa- 
tion at the Scottsbluff meeting was the 
adoption of a uniform contract to be used 
this season in the purchase of lambs. A 
copy of this contract is printed below. 

According to President Farr, the two 
states represented in the association feed 
2,500,000 lambs each season, a volume of 
business that is second only to that of the 
beet industry of those states. Naturally, 
the purchasing and marketing of such a 
number of lambs is of great concern to the 
men who fatten them. Mr. Chas. Mason 
of Fort Morgan, Colorado, in speaking 
to the Scottsbluff meeting, strongly urged 
lamb feeders to wait until the lambs were 
born before entering into contracts. At 
that time, he said, not over 5000 lambs had 
been contracted by feeders in the territory 
that he represented, or about one-third 
Of one per cent of the usual number fed. 

In the matter of purchasing lambs, 
much complaint has come from the feed- 
ers Over the activities of the speculators. 
They recognise the value of the middle- 
man in the lamb feeding business, how- 
ever, if he “buys on orders, or * * * buys 
and passes the lambs to a feeder on a 
reasonable margin of profit,” as stated by 
S. K. Warrick, secretary of the Colorado- 
“A 
man who buys feeder lambs on the range,” 
he continued, “should know the man 


Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association. 


from whom he buys, the class of range 
that his sheep feed on, the class of lambs 
produced, and about their average weight 
each season. This enables the producer 
tu obtain a fair price for the class of 
lambs that he produces, and the feeder 
to obtain the class of lambs that he wants 
to feed. Feeders recognize the value of 
an honest buyer, who acquires the know- 
ledge necessary to buy on ranges, and are 
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S. K. WARRICK 


Secretary of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association 


willing to pay for this service, but they 
object to the speculative buyer who at- 
tempts to purchase all lambs in certain 
territory before they are born, and then 
raises the price on feeders from $1.00 to 
$2.00 per hundred.” 


The six associations that comprise the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 


Ft. Collins Lamb Feeders Association, 
C. A. Bartels, Ft. Collins; Colo., secre- 
tary. ; 

Weld County Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, H. W. Farr, Greeley, Colo., presi- 
dent. 

Arkansas Valley Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, I. F. Haines, Rocky Ford, Colo., sec- 
retary. 

Morgan County Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, Ralph Graham, Fort Morgan, Colo., 
secretary. 

Central Nebraska Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation, Willard Pennoyer, Central City, 
Nebr., secretary. 

North Platte Valley Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation, Orlando Kearney, Morrill, 
Nebr, secretary. 
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The Contract Form Proposed by the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association 


THIS CONTRACT made in triplicate this............. 


enna gt Re ae 


act by and between 





hereinafter called “SELLER”, 














I I as ccsincainacintenioan aati INE AIR suisshetbtniceieebiiccouscaeniaeioes 

a cciaiinalin arco tocenevvsteltidabeataentsitsisinaananilinanaeiins 

siete cece oe NS Si iciiencnioinns .. hereinafter called 
“BUYER.” 

WITNESSETH: That for the sum of.......................-...-.00--DOLLARS (.................-.. ), per hundred weight, 
the Seller agrees to sell, and does sell, and agree to convey, and deliver to the Buyer or order..................-.- 
head of wooled, unshorn lambs, delivery to be F. O. B. cars at 
subject to the Buyer being able to bill them to final destination between the................ I Mi sacccotebuebideninin ° 
eS ef een OO Ed cactcsccrecccenen A. DB. IK... , weighing and inspection fees to be paid 
by Seller, and scale count guaranteed by Seller. 


The Buyer agrees to purchase said lambs, aNd to pay for the same on terms and conditions as follows: 


($ 





‘aii ) DOLLARS, on this date, receipt of which is 


acknowledged by Seller, balance of purchase price to be paid upon delivery and acceptance of said lambs by 


the Buyer. 


The balance may be paid by personal check or personal draft, the check or draft to be satis- 


factorily guaranteed at the expense of Buyer, if requested by Seller. 
It is understood and agreed by and between the parties to this contract, that the Seller shall order cars 


for said lambs ; 
from their mothers) 
same day as loaded, 
conditicn, free from scab, 


not less than twelve hours, 


foot rot, 


that said lambs shall be lotted in dry pens, off of feed and water (after being separated 
before weighing and shall be weighed with dry fleeces 
or shrunk four per cent if weighed on feed; that they shall be in good merchantable 
and all other dis2ases, or exposure to disease, and shall pass both fed- 


eral and state inspection, when delivered; that they shall be free from all liens and encumbrances, and that 


the 


Seller hereby warrants and agrees to defend tit'e to same. 


It is further agreed that said........................ head of lambs shall average not less than..... omsiceaa pounds, and 


shall not contain any sick, long tail, 


bodied, hairy, Persian lambs, or lambs weighing less than... 
weight of the lambs deliver :-d under ‘this contract exceeds... 


In case the average 


buck, crippled, bum, excessively burry wooled, spear-grassed, wrinkled 


..pounds. 
..pounds per head, 


Seller agrees to reduce the contract price in the amount of ten cents per hundred weight, ‘for each pound the 


average weight exceeds ..pounds. 


Seller further agrees that in case his delivery falls; short of the number of lambs specified, he will allow 
Buyer to deduct from the settlement $1.00 per head for each lamb he fails to deliver under this contract. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, SELLER AND BUYER have signed this contract in triplicate the day and 


date first above written. 


Witness : 





. To Seller 


To Buyer 


By 











AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 21) 


The summer range is in perfect condition 
except in a few small areas. 

I think our lamb crop was about as 
large as usual. Feeder lambs have been 
contracted at 10% cents for the wether 
end and 12 cents for mixed ewes and 
wethers; straight ewe lambs are being 
contracted at 13% cents, or $8 a head. 
Some shorn yearling ewes have been 
bought at $10 and $11 here. 

R. A. Halbert 
San Angelo 

Shearing of the Texas wool clip prom- 
ises to be light as there has been no green 
stuff this spring to furnish the grease. 

The best price received in wool con- 
tracts this year prior to the middle of May 
was 44 cents a pound. The first sales are 
to be held the latter part of May and 
prices are expected to be good. 

Early in the month, there was a sem- 
blance of drought in the sheep and goat 
area and it looked like a starveout, but 
general rains fell—the best in two years— 


at the middle of the month and the 
country is green again. 

Leases have brought as high as 85 cents 
an acre in recent transactions. This figure 
was paid on a tract of 5000 acres and 
for a period of two years. C. L. Martin 
and Sons of Menard closed the deal on 
those terms with Murchison and White 
of the same city. 

Reports indicate that as there is grow- 
ing a_ large 
in Texas. One story going the rounds is 
about a farmer who wouldn’t shear a 
sheep unless it produced 14 pounds of 
wool. It is also reported that a good 
many ranchmen are now breeding for 
early lambs in the fall to be placed on 
the Easter market. 

Sam Ashburn 





NORTH DAKOTA 
Park River 
I read “Around the Range Country” 
with considerable interest and have never 
seen anything from this eastern section of 
North Dakota. 


farm flock production . 


June, 1928 


Lambing is practically over here with 
varying results; as a whole, however, the 
lamb crop is smaller than usual. The 
complaint has been: “‘Mine were nearly all 
singles.” It also looks as though the 
lambs will be lighter this year as the 
spring was cold and dry and there was 
very little grass before lambing, which 
made many of the ewes short of milk. 

The wool clip is running from two to 
three pounds lighter this season. The 
current price is 40 cents at this time (May 
31). Most of it, however, is held 
county pools. 

Quite a campaign is on for more sheep 
in North Dakota and it is asserted that 
50,000 yearlings will be shipped in this 
year. Black-faced rams are in general 
use here, with Ramboullets gaining con- 
siderable favor. 

Stuart R. Campbell 





SIZE OF THE MONTANA 
LAMB CROP 


Reports coming to the Montana Wool 
Growers Association show that this year's 
yield of lambs is considerably below that 
of 1927, when the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reported its estimate for our 
state of 1,462,000 lambs raised, which 
was stated to be 75 per cent of the num- 
ber of breeding ewes on hand on the 
previous first of January. 

As this season advances reports are be- 
coming stronger and more frequent of a 
large percentage of dry ewes. In north- 
ern Montana | recently found numerous 
flocks in which from 30 per cent to 50 
per cent of the two-year-old ewes are 
turning out to be not in lamb. This is 
largely due to last December's storm 
when this section had a long spell of 
weather at 30 degrees below zero. The 
northern Montana crop will be about |} 
per cent below that of last year. 

In northwestern and eastern Montana 
the number of drys in the bands is 10 
per cent greater than last year. Al 
Roundup the drop was 75 per cent, the 
same as the percentage for the state last 
year in lambs raised. 

It looks as if Montana would not have 
any larger lamb crop than last year and 
| doubt if it will turn out to be as large 


Murray E. Stebbins 
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News and Views of the Lamb Market 


CHICAGO 


Depletion of winter feed lots, termina- 
tion of the spring run of California lambs, 
and an early auspicious opening of the 
northwestern marketing season featured 
May lamb trade. The month wound up 
in spectacular fashion after maintaining 
a high level of prices all through with 
new crop northwestern lambs at $19, both 
at Chicago and Omaha and shorn lambs 
of last year’s crop at $17.25. 

No serious shortage developed, but 
without the usual crop of California 
spring lambs, the bulk of which came 
direct to packers, lamb would have been 
a luxury. The ten-market run for the 
month was slightly in excess of 900,000 
head including directs to packers, or 
practically the same number as in May, 
1927, but after the middle of the month 
when Colorado’s crop had been cleaned 
up and shorn lambs became scarce, killers 
ran into a period of hard picking that 
promised to run well through June, as 
the California supply was in by the end 
of May. It was an even market all 
through the month without sharp declines 
or frothy advances, demand centering on 
condition, with half-fat stuff at a dis- 
count. 


May marked the close of a satisfactory 
lamb marketing season, despite a threat- 
ening inception. The monotony of recent 
seasons has been varied by practical elimi- 
nation of denunciation of big carcasses, 
both by packers and retail trade. To- 
ward the end of the season shorn lambs 
weighing close to 100 pounds sold close 
to choice handyweights. Possibly this is 
the ultimate solution of the heavy lamb 
problem: marketing the whole winter 
crop at 90 to 100 pounds. Whether or 
hot consumer demand has changed re- 
mains to be determined, as one test is 
never conclusive, but the public has 
bought heavy lambs during the past four 
months at good prices without making 
serious objection. 


The Dressed Trade 


A healthy dressed market confirms 
What has happened at the stock yards, 
Chicago paying $28 to $34 per hundred- 


weight for medium to choice carcasses, 
and at the end of the month some choice 
springer carcasses brought $39. New 
York was quoted at $31 to $36, which 
should dispose of contention that lamb 
cannot be vended at wholesale cost ex- 
ceeding $25 per hundredweight. Doubt- 
less a high beef market facilitated lamb 





JUNE SALES OF IDAHO AND 
WASHINGTON LAMBS AT 
CHICAGO 


James Farmer, Bliss, Idaho—June 4-5 
1460 head, average 77 lbs. @ $19.25 
577 head, average 77 lbs. @ 19.35 
1676 head, average 77 lbs. @ 19.00 
Martin Curran, Hagerman, Idaho— 
June 5 
781 head, average 83 Ibs. @ $19.10 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Wash. 
—June 4 
787 head, average 73 Ibs. @ $18.85 
599 head, average 73 Ibs. @ 19.00 
George Harder, Kahlotus, Wash.— 
June 4 
1271 head, average price.......... $18.50 











distribution, and as handyweight lamb 
was scarce consumers had no alternative 
but accept heavier meat. In view of 
spring market action the fact that the 
principal markets, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Joe, Denver, Buffalo and St. 
Paul, received approximately 3,059,000 
head during the March, April, and May 
period, against 2,976,000 last year, 1s both 
interesting and conclusive that shortage 
was not responsible for prices. 
The Course of Prices 
An epitome of the May market by 
weeks follows: 
Week ending May 5—Top native 
spring lambs, $20; bulk of Californias, 
$17.50@18.75. Top fed lambs, $17.25; 


bulk, $15.75@16.65. Feeding lambs, 
springers, $13.50@13.85. Shorn ewes, 
top $10; bulk, $8.50@10. Colorado 


wool lambs, $17.25@18.50. 

Week ending May 12—Top California 
spring lambs, $18.50; bulk, $17@18.50. 
Top shorn lambs, $16.90; bulk, $15.25@ 
16.50. California spring feeders, $12.75 
@13.50. Shorn yearlings, $12.75@13.50. 
Shorn ewes, top, $9.25; bulk, $8@9. 
Colorado wool lambs $17.50@18. 
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Week ending May 19—Top California 
spring lambs, $18.25; bulk, $17.75@ 
18.25. Top shorn lambs, $16.60; bulk, 
$15.75@16.40. California spring feeders, 
$12.50@13.25. Yearlings, $14.85@15.25. 
Fat ewes, $8@9. 

Week ending May 26—Top California 
spring lambs, $18.90; bulk, $18@18.90. 
Top shorn lambs, $16.85; bulk, $15.60@ 
16.75. California spring feeders, $12.50 
@13.00. Fat ewes, $8@9. 

During the short week at the month 
end, Idaho new crop lambs sold at $19. 
They were four-months-old lambs and 
weighed 70 pounds at the market; 227 
were sorted off the shipment of 1500 head 
and sold at 15 cents and 13 cents. On 
May 31, fourteen cars of Idaho lambs 
from the Bennett and Elmore flocks at 
Mountain Home sold at $19.25, weighing 
74 to 78 pounds. Last year the initial 
event was on June 9 when the Drumheller 
lambs from Washington sold at $18.75. 


Trade Features of the Month 


A light supply and a high level of 
prices. 


Disappearance at mid-month of the 
last of Colorado’s old-crop lambs in the 
fleece and practical disappearance of old- 
crop shorn lambs which closed at the 
high point. 

Paucity of native spring lambs, which 
showed up only in small bunches, a free 
movement of California springers and a 
late, meager supply of Tennessee and 
Kentucky lambs. 

A large proportion of Chicago arrivals 
were direct to packers, mainly from Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. 

Urgent and unsatisfied demand for the 
feeder end of the California spring run. 

Restricted lamb supplies at eastern 
markets, especially Buffalo. 

High prices paid at Omaha for feeding 
lambs by summer dry-lot operators. 

Acceptance of weight in lambs by pack- 
ers and distributive trade without protest, 
a large percentage of receipts weighing 
90 to 97 pounds. 
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Advancing wool and pelt market a fac- 
tor in maintaining prices. 

Few feeding lambs went into feeders’ 
hands east of the Missouri River. 

Packers’ Directs 

About 60 per cent of Chicago’s supply 
arrived mainly from Denver and Califor- 
nia in packers’ hands, reducing supply 
on sale to the smallest volume in May 
trade history. This put packers in well 
fortified position, but as they had the 
bulk of the Californias under contract 
at prices that showed substantial profit, 
they were interested in maintaining prices 
and there was insufficient product to 
cause congestions of the dressed market. 
Shippers had enough eastern orders to 
put a prop under the market. A sprink- 
ling of Texas and Arizona spring lambs 
was easily absorbed. 

Southern lambs were late owing to a 
backward season. The Nashville market 
opened on an $18 basis, but few southern 
lambs reached the dressed market in May. 
Cincinnati and Louisville have been ad- 
versely affected by the growing Kentucky 
practice of countyseat auction sales of 
lambs, which are trucked to numerous 
points for that purpose. Small eastern 
killers get most of these lambs, the selling 
practice taking them out of big packer 
competition. 

Native spring lambs were also back- 
ward. A few sold at $20 early in the 
season; later it was a $17@18.75 market 
according to what they were, but the early 
native lamb industry has declined in im- 
portance until it is inconsequential as a 
supply factor, few of that type reporting 
until July. 

Demand for breeding ewes was always 
urgent, but few were available. Thin 
ewe lambs from the California run were 
taken by jobbers at $13 per hundred- 
weight, to be resold as yearlings. Aged 
ewes went to the country at $8.50@9 per 
hundredweight. 

Other than fat ewes, which broke 50 
cents to $1 per hundredweight late in 
the month, mutton stock was scarce. Fat 
ewes sold mainly at $8@9 and a few 
88-pound Texas wethers realized $10.50 
with the wool off. 

Top shorn lambs of the old crop sold 
at $17.25, against $14.75 a year ago; 
$16.80 in 1926; $14 in 1925, and $14.50 
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in 1924. Spring lambs were 25 to 50 
cents higher than at the corresponding 
period last year. 
Price Prospects 
Prospects are considered excellent for 


a good summer lamb market. June is 
expected to maintain high prices but along 
in July revision to a summer basis is 
inevitable and that basis will be de- 
termined by the volume of native lambs, 
also the manner in which they move to 
market. By reason of a late spring the 
native crop is backward and will, prob- 
ably, cut little figure in commercial chan- 
nels until August. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee lambs will disappear in June, and 
as Missouri is short the decks should be 
cleared by the middle of July for the 
main crop of northwestern lambs. 
J. E. Poole 





OMAHA 


Prices for fat lambs during May aver- 
aged the highest for that month in eight 
years despite the fact that volume of re- 
ceipts was the largest for any correspond- 
ing period in the history of the market 
with the exception of 1923. 

Quotations fluctuated considerably, 
reaching new peaks as the month opened 
out, then dipping under the peak of the 
California run only to snap back with a 
let-up in supplies during the final week 
of trade. A slump on the last day of the 
month put western lambs around 25 cents 
lower than at the end of April, but just 
prior to that break values were in prac- 
tically the same notches as on the previous 
month’s close. 

Total marketings from California for 
May were just short of 113,000 head com- 
pared with 104,111 head received from 


the coast state during May, 1927. April. 


receipts from that state, however, were 
short of a year ago and the total number 
received up to June | of this year was 
only a few hundred head larger than last 
at 120,964 head. 

Prices paid for the Californias this year 
averaged substantially higher than last. 
The spread as the month opened out 
amounted to 50 cents @ $1.00, but by 
the end of May lambs were selling $2.35@ 
2.75 over the same time in 1927. Packers 
were anxious to get them at that and a 
greater proportion of lambs found their 


way to shambles than was the case last 
season. 

Wooled lambs of the old crop were out 
of the way before the middle of the month 
and from then on packers had to rely 
almost entirely on the Californias, sup. 
plemented by a goodly showing of na- 
tives. Top on woolskins early in the 
month equaled the season’s high mark 
of $18.00 but $17.50 caught the best of 
the tail-ends. 

The first Idahos arrived on May 28 
and sold for $18.75, reaching $19.00 the 
next day. 

Californias established a top for the 
year so far when they sold for $19.25 on 
May |. From here on prices receded 
until the top on the 14th stood at $17.50 
with the bulk selling at $17.00@17.50 
but on the later rise the peak rebounded 
to $18.50 on Californias, with most of 
them bringing $18.00@18.50. I dahos hit 
$18.50@18.75 mainly the last two days 
of trade. Native springers made $19.25 
early in the month, but $18.00 stopped 
them on the close. 

Just a moderate number of fed shom 
lambs of the old crop were included in 
receipts and the top on them, $16.30, was 
realized on May 22. For the month it was 
mainly a $15.50@16.25 market on them 
The first fed clipped Californias of the 
season were returned from a local feed 
lot on the last day of the month and sold 
at $16.65. 

Total Omaha receipts for May were 
approximately 197,000 head, against 
163,000 for May, 1927, and but 132,000 
head during the same period of 1926. 

Although supplies as a whole wer 
larger than a year ago, business in feed- 
ers showed a slight falling off, both a 
to the number of head shipped out, and 
in proportion to total receipts. Packer 
buyers took quite a few second cuts and 
throw-out lambs that would have beet 
suitable for feeding, and it was still to 
early for many country orders for feed: 
ing lambs. 

Most of the demand was from local 
feed-iot operators, and by the end 0 
the month they were pretty well fille 
up. Outlet consequently narrowed ani 
prices on feeders closed at levels full 
50 cents under the end of April, wit! 
some cases off as much as $1.00, ant 
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the trade generally sluggish on the wind- 


up. 

The good fleshy lambs suitable for a 
short feed found greatest favor with buy- 
ers and at times the lighter and plainer 
grades were extremely hard to move. 

Total shipment of feeders from this 
market during May was around 31,000 
head, against 32,000 odd head a year 
ago. 

Salesmen generally do not expect feed- 
er prices to recede much farther within 
the next few weeks as there is some 
country demand now for good lambs 
around $13.00, which would be stimu- 
lated by good rains in adjacent territory. 
On the other hand, present reports are 
of an increased percentage of feeders from 
the early Idaho lambs, as open ranges 
in that state are said to have been dried 
up considerably in recent weeks. With 
an abnormal supply on the market, buy- 
ers would probably lower their sights. 
Furthermore, present high prices for corn 
have been no incentive to feed and a good 
many farmers hesitate to take on much 
stock until they have some idea of what 
the new crop is going to do. , 

Aged sheep continued on the proverbial 
toboggan at this season of the year and 
prices slipped back $2.00 or more under 
a narrow demand for fat ewes during 
May, especially on those lacking top 
quality and weights. Wooled ewes 
brought $10.75 as the month opened out, 
but they were a minus quantity in the 
late trade and closing top on shorn stuff 
was $7.25, with the best selling up to 
$9.75 at the high time. Both the demand 
for, and the supply of feeding and breed- 
ing ewes was light and the market was 
mostly nominal on them. 

K. H. Kittoe. 





ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for May were 123,717 
compared with 103,772 the same month a 
year ago. The run of fed wool lambs fin- 
ished about the middle of the month and 
pringers were coming freely by the close. 
The first shipment of Idahos arrived on 
the 15th and sold at $17.75, but since 
then the market has improved and on the 
close several loads sold at $19.00, with 
others down to $18.50. Final sales on 
California and Arizona lambs were at 
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$18.50. Clipped lambs and yearlings 
still are coming freely, but these are 
mostly from Texas, and selling in a range 
of $15.00@15.75. A few feeding lambs 
from Arizona and California shipments 
sold $13.25@13.50 on late days. Aged 
sheep are lower for the month. Most fat 
ewes sold $7.00@7.50 with a few $7.75@ 


8.00 on the close. Aged wethers sold 
$9.00@11.50, and yearlings $15.00@ 
15.50. 

H. H. Madden 





KANSAS CITY 

May was another satisfactory month 
added to the sheep market. Prices fluc- 
tuated a little more widely than they did 
in April, but this was naturally expected 
as the supply turned from a winter fed 
basis to almost an entirely spring lamb 
run, or from the old crop to the new crop. 
Seldom if ever has this change been 
brought about with prices showing such 
a small net change as occurred in May. 

The remnant of the winter fed lambs 
in fleece was taken in about the middle 
of the month at $17 to $17.50. They were 
heavy Weights with the wool pretty 
stringy. About the same time winter fed 
shorn lambs brought $15.50 to $16., and 
since then a good many shorn Texas 
lambs, short fed in transit yards, brought 
$14.75 to $15.50. About 85 per cent of 
the total receipts for the month was spring 
lambs made up of natives, Arizonas and 
southern California offerings. 

In the first week in May western spring 
lambs sold up to $19.25, then broke to 
$17.60 in the next two weeks, but rallied 
in the past ten days with choice spring 
grades quoted at $18.25 to $19, on the 
close. The high prices attracted such 
heavy shipment from Arizona that they 
began to carry a heavy per cent of culls. 
Arizona made a complete clearance. None 
of the Idaho lambs came this way, and 
northern California was not represented 
during the month. 

Native and southern lambs will be mar- 
keted freely in Chicago and at more east- 
ern markets in June than they were in 
May. The peak of the southern lamb 
run will come in late June and natives 
in July. Texas has sold so many lambs 
as feeders, and with large numbers of ewe 
lambs held or sold for flock purposes, 
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the market supply will be considerably 
reduced. 

” Feeders bought the cull lambs readily 
at $12.50 to $13.50. Predominating 
weights were 55 to 65 pounds. Commis- 
sion men have received numerous in- 
quiries from farmers and feeders, as to 
when feeding lambs from Utah and Colo- 
rado will be available. 

There is a decided trend towards the 
West’s enlarging its winter feeding opera- 
tions. Farmers are taking over larger 
areas, and producing certain feeds that 
have to be marketed through live stock. 
A few carloads cf lambs scattered over 
the various states do not make the opera- 
tion appear large in any one section, yet 
in the aggregate a considerable volume 
is piled up. 

May receipts were 167,458, compared 
with 182,500 in the same month last year. 
For the five months this year receipts 
were 713,902 compared with 626,278 the 
first five months of 1927. 

C. M. Pipkin 





DENVER 


Sheep trade was extremely active at 
Denver during the month of May. The 
supply here was liberal and under strong 
competition practically everything of- 
fered from day to day was taken readily. 
The bulk of the supply is now coming 
from Idaho, with scattering shipments 
from California, Oregon, Utah, and other 
sections of the Northwest. 

Good quality lambs were selling a 
month ago around $17.25 and $17.35. At 
the close of May choice quality Idaho 
spring lambs brought $18 and a few days 
before sold up to $18.35, the highest price 
of the present season. Good Idaho clip- 
ped ewes were selling at the close of the 
month around $6.75 to $7. 

Liberal shipments of lambs from the 
Idaho district are expected here during 
the next few weeks. As a matter of fact, 
the Denver market depends largely for 
its supply on this district for some weeks 
tu come. 

Sheep receipts at Denver for the month 
of May were 50,577 as compared to 49,- 
(28 a year ago. 


W. N. Fulton. 
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PACKER AND FEEDER OPERA- 
TIONS IN CALIFORNIA LAMBS 


The California run was a boon to kill- 
ers and consumers. Packers made an- 
other ‘killing’ in a financial sense, buying 
at $12 to $13.50 per hundredweight early 
in the season to find a $17.75@19 market 
at delivery time. As running cost from 
the Sacramento Valley to Chicago is 
about $3 per hundredweight, the turn- 
over was highly satisfactory. California 
shippers who went to market profited, 
one consignment of 85-pound lambs net- 
ting $14.39 per head at Chicago. 

California lambs from the southern 
end of the valley were not so well con- 
ditioned as last year, but the northern 
contingent reached the market in excel- 
lent shape. The San Joaquin Valley was 
dry, necessitating shipping some lambs 
to the Sutter Basin where they did well. 

The spring California run is now a per- 
manent supply feature. It reaches mar- 
ket at a time when old-crop lambs are all 
but exhausted and consumers are hungry 
for spring lamb. The feeder end is in 
demand, especiall y from summer dry-lot 
feeders adjacent to Omaha who can af- 
ford to pay a premium by reason of their 
method of operation. This season they 
paid $14@14.25 or 50 cents per hundred- 
weight above Chicago. These Omaha 
operators have a drive out to the feed lot 
and a drive back to market eliminating 
two freights. Being in the commission 
business they buy and sell their own 
lambs with further economy and have 
perfected a system of dry-lot, short-period 
finishing on alfalfa-molasses, enabling 
them to fatten a 60 to 65-pound lamb in 
sixty days. Lambs are shorn going into 
the feed lot to get rid of burrs, and make 
economical heavy gains. By reason of 
remote feed lots and an in-and-out rail 
haul the same operation is impossible at 
Chicago. 

Michigan pasturemen got few Cali- 
fornia lambs this year, although they 
were handled profitably last season. They 
were in the market, but the feeder end was 
cut off at Omaha. 

J. E. Poole. 
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THE FARM STATES LAMB FEEDING 
SITUATION 

Silence, and not much of that, pervades 
corn belt lamb feeding circles. It is a 
case of actual or assumed indifference on 
the whole subject. Commission house 
correspondence reveals little or no con- 
cern regarding probable cost or numbers 
of feeding lambs likely to be available 
during the coming season. This is the 
logical result of two seasons of ‘hard luck’ 
in this sphere of production. Feeders 
west of the Missouri River are in reverse 
psychological condition as they must 
have lambs. East of the ‘river’ there is 
a we-can-get along-without-’em attitude. 
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is the same for both operations he js 
disposed to take on a bunch of lambs 
Of the two feeding jobs the lamb is the 
most economic operation as it can be 
turned on small grain aftermath or into 
cornfields to clean up everything, which 
is not possible with a yearling steer and 
is impossible with a calf. 

Country banks are amply supplied with 
funds for financing lamb feeding so that 
in the event that nature does its work by 
providing abundance of fall feed, plus a 
good corn crop, lambs will be bought 
freely in the Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana 
area. Ohio will go to Texas to buy, and 
Michigan will adopt its usual policy of 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


August 27-28-29-30, 1928 
At Union Stock Yards 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Under Management of the National Wool Growers Association 
THE SAME DATE 
THE SAME PLACE 
THE SAME AUCTIONEERS 
THE SAME CONSIGNORS 
AND A FEW GOOD NEW ONES 


A Better Offering of Rams of All Breeds 
(Entries Now Closed) 


RAM SALE 




















But when the time comes around, de- 
mand will assert itself. A southern 
Michigan banker remarked the other day: 
“Nobody is even talking about buying 
lambs in my neighborhood right now, 
but six weeks hence it will be a topic of 
conversation at least. But they will want 
to get them for less money. Any situa- 
tion is liable to change overnight.” 

For one thing stock cattle are prohibi- 
tively high. A good set of yearling steers 
costs anywhere from $12 to $13 per hun- 
dredweight right now and down in Texas 
calves are worth $40 to $45 per head. A 
feeder must stay with a calf the better 
part of a year to develop it into a fat 
yearling and that operation is too long 
drawn out for the average man. The 
route to the money is shorter by the 
lamb feeding route and when initial cost 


waiting for the “comeback” delegation 
from corn-belt states. 

Present indications are that the cheaj 
lambs of the season will be acquired 
early. A big corn crop is in the making 
stage, but something may happen ani 
scarcity of old corn is likely to restric 
early buying. Along in September ii 
corn looks promising and rough feed be 
comes abundant feeders will emerge from 
the sulking period. The wise guys, it 
Anticipation of further appreciation, wil 
flock to the sheep house in buying humor 

The corn-belt lamb purchase this 
season will depend, largely, on feed sup 
ply developments, especially on the out 
come of the growing corn crop, but lambs 
will be wanted in considerable number 


s. ©. Poole. 
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THE WOOL SACK 


PUBLIC SALE OF IDAHO GRADED 
WOOLS 

On May 29 there was sold under the 
sealed bid plan around one million 
pounds of graded wool. This offering 
included the year’s clip of Andrew Little, 
which had been graded by eastern mill 
graders at the time of shearing. 
The 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, a New Jersey 
mill, Eisemann Bros., C. J. Webb, Hallo- 
well, Jones and Donald, Adams and 
Leland, Alexander Livingstone, Jr., and 
E. J. Burke of Portland, all of whom 
obtained some wools, and four other un- 
successful bidders. 


Twelve buyers were present: 


The highest price limit was reached 
when 4554 cents was paid for a lot of 
81 bags of low quarter blood wool, esti- 
mated to shrink about 48 per cent. 


Three buyers had the same bid on a 
lot of 262 bags of three-eighths wools, 
considered to shrink 54 per cent. The 
lot was divided between the three bidders. 

Sample bags of each lot were displayed 
ina warehouse in Emmett. Coarse wools 
were examined first and bids submitted 
on each lot before the examination of the 
next lot. No announcement was made as 
to sales or bids until all lots had been ex- 
amined and bids submitted. The entire 
offering was disposed of. 

The record of this sale is significant 
both in respect to the strength of wool 
values and to the feasibility of grading 
in the West and making satisfactory 
sales of graded wools when the work is 
well done. The buyers of the larger lots 
expect to resell them to mills without 
further handling. A clip of the size of 
Mr. Little’s permits of grading without 
having a number of undersized lots and 
is More attractive to either dealers or 
manufacturers who prefer to buy either 
graded or ungraded wools in good-sized 
lots. The same advantages could be ex- 
pected in the grading and offering of 
Similar qualities of wool that might result 


from the combination of a large number 
of clips, 


Some of the sales were as follows: 


Low Quarter Blood 


81 bags (estimated shrink 48%).. 4554 cents 
Pia TORE ees Ba Eevee ase et 445% cents 


Three-eighths Blood 


262 bags (estimated shrink 54%).. 45% cents 

556 bags (estimated shrink 55%).. 445% cents 
Half Blood 

287 bags (estimated shrink 59%).. 42% cents 

350 bags (estimated shrink 62%).. 4134 cents 
Fine Staple 

nc es 38% cents 

WR I: Sociale pcs ees 37% cents 


Fine Clothing 
fe 
GPRS chs Seca anicinstaa cbeyintd DO ORNS 


All the sales were on the basis of one 
per cent discount for tags. 

Mr. Little’s 1927 clip was graded and 
sold by public sealed bid sale, the prices 
averaging 31% cents. 

At this year’s sale, Mr. Walter Little 
sold 168 bags, ungraded, principally med- 
ium wool, at 4254 cents and 32 bags of 
heavy fine wool at 345@ cents. 








THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Distribution of the new Territory wool 
clip is proceeding in an orderly manner. 
Wools from the early contracts have been 
coming forward with a fair measure of 
freedom, and June opens with the season 
in full swing. Prices have strengthened 
a little for the grades most in demand, 
and it is claimed that dealers are able 
to realize a reasonable profit in the turn- 
over. Previous experience in the handling 
of medium wools had prepared the trade 
for continued activity in that direction. 
Liberal mill buying of three-eighths- 
blood and quarter-blood wools was on the 
cards, but recent developments in the 
Boston market have been even more fav- 
orable than expected. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
May trading has been a broadening de- 
mand for fine and fine medium French 
combing wools. The success of the season 
in the medium grades was assured long be- 
fore shearing started, but that mill buyers 
should show sustained interest in the 
shorter fine French combing wools was 
generally unexpected. As a result the 
large handlers of Territory wools claim 
to have been able to dispose of these 
wools as fast as they have come forward 
from the West. Starting at $1.05 or 
thereabouts clean basis, for original bag 
wools of the French combing type, 
especially for the wools shorn before 
lambing, the market has been slowly har- 
dening, until now Nevada and Utah wools 
of good character are being moved at 
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$1.08 to $1.10 clean, with occasional 
choice lots held up to $1.12. 

Advance sales of medium wools are in 
sufficient volume to take care of all pos- 
sible arrivals for some time to come. 
Some houses are sold so far ahead that 
their graders will be busy for weeks to 
come, in certain cases until August or 
September. Mill buyers took not only 
some of the medium wool contracts, but 
where possible bought the medium wools 
out of other contracts to be delivered 
when graded. This movement of the 
medium grades and a steady demand for 
French combing wools have given the 
market an appearance of considerable ac- 
tivity. The situation is broadening in a 
more satisfactory way than even the 
most optimistic thought possible three 
months ago. 

Then, it was thought to be good business 
to resell such of the contracts as gave the 
seller a commission or a little better. Now 
it is being made to appear that such sales 
were premature, and that possibly the 
sellers might have done better to wait a 
bit. At least, better prices are being 
realized as the actual wools come on the 
market. The situation here is somewhat 
irregular. Dealers that contracted free- 
ly have wool to sell, and are making 
some money in the turnover of the grades 
wanted by the mills at the moment. 
Others did not contract and now have 
comparatively little wool to offer. More- 
over, some of them are being forced into 
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a position where they are compelled to 
compete for the free wools now available 
at prices fully up to the parity of the 
Boston market. 

The Territory wool clip is going off 
very smoothly this year, and the consen- 
sus of opinion here is that both growers 
and dealers ought to make good money. 
Certainly, late happenings in western 
primary markets have been favorable to 
the growers. Top prices of the season 
have been paid by eager buyers, prices 
that are claimed to be impossible to 
realize in the East, even if a quick turn- 
over could be made. Witness what hap- 
pened when the Emmett (Idaho) wools 
were put up at a sealed bid sale late in 
May. The medium wools offered at that 
time were of very good character, the best 
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Will Import British 
Breeds of Sheep 
June and July 


Orders Carefully executed. 
Please act quickly. 


WILL A. DRYDEN 


Brooklin, Ontario, Canada 




















Reserve Champion—Champion 
“Out of the Wool” 


Our 1927 crop of lambs was good, 


but the 1928 crop is better. Let us 
book your order now for extra good 
ram or ewe lambs, June or July de- 
livery. 
THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 
Wendell, Idaho 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
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of them going at figures that meant fully 
$1 clean landed Boston for quarter-bloods 
and $1.05, possibly a little better, for 
three-eighths-bloods without profit to the 
dealers. Late trading in Montana has 
also been on a basis believed to be par- 
ticularly favorable to the growers, though 
it is sometimes difficult to see how the 
buyer can expect to recoup his cost price, 
unless Summer Street is able to push wool 
values up still further. 

The strength of the domestic wool sit- 
uation lies chiefly in the strength of de- 
mand caused in large part by smaller for- 
eign supplies here. European buyers have 
outbid Americans in primary markets. 
The season is practically over in all Aus- 
tralian and River Plate markets. Small 
clearing sales of oddments are due to be 
held at Melbourne and Geelong, and Bris- 
bane will hold a regular sale late in June, 
but there is little chance of American buy- 
ing, except in a desultory way, at either. 
Only scattering lots of suitable wools are 
available from the River Plate. Monte- 
video is entirely out of the running, while 
most ‘of the recent offerings from Buenos 
Aires have been second clip wools. 


Offerings of foreign spot wools in this 
market are quite moderate. Neverthe- 
less, manufacturers are not particularly 
keen. Presumably they are more con- 
cerned with takings in the domestic wools 
now available, at the reasonable prices 
now possible, than they are to pick up 
the fag end of the foreign clip. The ex- 
tent to which large habitual users of for- 
eign wools have covered their probable 
needs for the coming light-weight season 
is problematical. It is known that some 
have been buying direct in foreign primary 
markets, but on the other hand there are 
others who have done very little but have 
been depending upon picking up what they 
need in the open market. It is known that 
a large proportion of the combing wool 
held in bond in the Boston Customs Dis- 
trict is for mill account, though here 
again the actual figures are unobtainable. 

All possible clues lead to the conclu- 
sion that the coming campaign is to be 
fought out along the lines of the domes- 
tic wool supply. There is no indication 
available at the moment suggesting that 
foreign wools have anything but a minor 
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part in the scheme of things. Mill buyers 
have turned to the former, owing to their 
relatively low cost. There has been some 
increase in prices of late, but not enough 
as yet to bring them into direct and stren- 
uous competition with foreign wools of 
similiar character and usefulness. 

As suggested above, the bulk of the 
trading in new clip wools to date has been 
in medium wools on the one hand and in 
French combing wools suitable for the 
topmakers on the other. Most of the 
early shorn wools coming forward, espec- 
ially those from Nevada and Utah, have 
been moving off so well. It is said that 
there has as yet been no accumulation 
of new wool in Summer Street lofts, 
though this may well happen when the 
medium wools are graded out and shipped 
to fill early mill purchases. Then fine 
wools may accumulate. 

Good French combing wools started in 
at $1.05 clean and up, for wools in the 
original bags running evenly in quality 
and staple. Now it is claimed that those 
who were willing to the trade at the figure 
named have gone as far as they care to 
in that dircetion, and are now asking more 
money for similar wools. Nearly every- 
thing suitable for topmakers’ use is held 
at $1.08 to $1.10 clean, and in some cases 
asking figures have been advanced ‘to 
$1.12, though this would be for wools of 
excellent character with some staple. 

On the fine side of the market, values 
and prices have hardly yet become es 
tablished. Some old Montana _half- 
bloods are still in stock, including some 
handsome lots of staple wool. For some 
of these $1.15 is being asked, though it 
is difficult to see how there is any par- 
ticular profit for the seller, even at that 
figure. Some holders are talking up to 
$1.18 clean for half-blood staple, but no 
sales are reported at such extreme figures. 
New half-blood staple wools may perhaps 
be fairly quoted at $1.12 to $1.15. 

Little if anything has yet been done in 
the way of accumulating piles of fine and 
fine medium staple wools. Most of the 
wools coming forward to date have beef 
fiom sections running more to the French 
combing type, hence the longer staple 
wools are still scarce. In some cases $1.15 
clean is named for such of the really 
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staple wools as have been graded out of 
current arrivals to date, but it is doubt- 
ful whether this could be made to apply 
to better than average wools. The real 
test of the market will not come until the 
Montant and northern Wyoming wools 
are shorn and ready for market. Per- 
haps a fair quotation today would be 
$1.18 to $1.20, though the position of this 
grade has not yet been stabilized. 

After all most of the interest shown by 
manufacturers has been in the medium 
grades. The position of both the quar- 
ter-blood and three-eighths-blood staple 
grades is very strong, and dealers are 
holding their best lots very firmly at a 
substantial advance over what was quoted 
amonth ago. Three-eighths-bloods have 
been especially called for, and even aver- 
age lots now readily bring $1.05 clean, 
while choice lots are going at $1.08 to 
$1.10, and in some cases $1.12 is asked. 
Manufacturers are very keen for this 
grade, and most of the large handlers of 
Territory wool are sold far ahead. Quar- 
ter-bloods are only a little less strong and 
active, though the usual differentials be- 
tween the two medium grades are only 
about one-half of those noted at this 
time last year. Ordinary lots of quarter- 
blood staple are selling at around the 
dollar mark, and choice lots readily bring 
up to $1.05 clean. 

There is some discussion as to whether 
medium Territory wools have not about 
reached the season’s peak, whatever may 
happen later to the finer grades. Such 
talk shows the evident effect of pressure 
from mill buyers. Those in closest touch 
with the situation, including most of the 
larger handlers of Territory wools, seem 
to be quite sanguine that all domestic 
wool prices are due to have a further ad- 
vance. They point to many indications 
of a continued moveinent, especially of 
the most wanted Territory grades, to the 
strong side. 

Another strong feature of the situation 
S found in the deadlock between dealers 
and growers, which persisted through most 
of the month of May. Even when the 
list scheduled sealed bid sale was held at 
San Angelo, May 29, buyers and growers 
vere still apart. Out of offerings of ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 pounds of twelve- 
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months’ wool, only 125,000 pounds were 
awarded to the highest bidders, the grease 
price being 4334 to 445% cents. All bids 
were refused for the eight-months’ wools, 
of which 400,000 .pounds was offered. 
At private sale later 250,000 pounds of 
the eight-months’ wool sold at a figure 
which means $1.08 to $1.10 clean landed 
Boston, and it is understood that the bal- 
ance of the offerings of this grade went 
at the same grease price or a little higher. 


Sales of twelve-months’ wools were also 
made at private sale at 44 to 45 cents, and 
for a few choice clips as high as 5434 
cents. Clean cost, landed Boston for 
these long stapled wools is figured at $1.15 
to $1.19 for the best clips and $1.10 to 
$1.12 for heavier clips. This year’s Texas 
spring wools are said to be well grown, 
but heavier than last year, owing to a 
dry winter. Other sealed bid sales are 
expected to follow San Angelo, though 
Kerrville will not sell until about June 
10, according to present information. 

Medium fleeces have shown considerable 
strength in this market owing to the con- 
tinued demand for these grades, and also 
to the high level of buying prices reached 
in Ohio and Michigan. In this market, 
three-eighths-blood combing wool, best 
Ohio and Michigan growth, has sold at 
55% and 56 cents, and is really the 
strongest feature of the Boston fleece wool 
market today. Quarter-blood combing 
is worth nearly as much, but not quite, 
being now quoted at 54 to 55 cents, with 
sales at both figures. Choice Ohio de- 
laines are very firmly held at 59 to 60 
cents, with sales of new wool within that 
range. Some are holding their best lots 
at 51 cents and expect to get it. 


Country markets in the Middle West 
are active and firm, with considerable 
speculative excitement, especially on the 
part of local operators. It is claimed 
that all buyers have been paying prices 
above the parity of the Boston market, 
and that it is impossible to make a profit- 
able turnover at present price levels here 
and in the country. 


Not much change is noted in the mar- 
ket for pulled wools. Best scoured east- 
ern pullings are quoted about where they 
were a month ago, with the bulk of the 











HAMPSHIRE FLOCK 
FOR SALE 


1 will make a favorable price on 
my entire flock of Hampshires or 
any part of it. I have 

300 ewes, mixed ages 
100 yearling ewes 
150 ewe lambs 

90 yearling rams 
100 ram lambs 
All registered. 

I will have 50 registered rams 
in the National Ram Sale. 


J. J. CRANER 
Corinne, Utah 

















HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 head of yearling rams 
Several cars of big ram lambs 
Also several cars of ewes 


Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful: little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 
are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASS’N. 


MRS. MINNIE W. MILLER, President 
1427 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 
To Settle An Estate 


2600 acres near Rifle—Colorado’s 
greatest sheep country. 
Write or See 


C. B. COFFIN 
Rifle, Colorado 














EXCELLENT A-No. 1 
SHEEP RANCH 


FOR SALE 


One of the 
sheep 


1835 acres for sale. 


oldest and best known 
ranches in California; stocked with 
2100 head of yearling, 2 and 3 year 
old ewes; carries this amount of 
sheep the year round. Located on 
railroad, 35 miles from San Fran- 
CiScu. 


eet Le 


Harrison Meacham 
LIVE OAK STOCK FARM 
Petaluma, California 




















RIDGECREST HAMPSHIRES 








Besides the usual number of year- 
ling stud and range rams, I will also 
offer some especially bred stud lambs 
from my newly imported sires. 


H. L. FINCH 
SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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demand for A and B super wools. Lambs 
Bs are beginning to attract some atten- 
tion, and are bringing $1 to $1.05 for 
standard grade, with LB super bringing 
a little more money. 

June opens with the feeling up and 
down Summer Street quite confident on 
the whole, especially for worsted wools 
from the new clip. The woolen mills 
are rather quiet at the moment, but there 
is a good demand for noils and other 
Suitable wastes. There seems to be a 
good basis for the current optimism ac- 
cording to best trade opinion. 





WOOLS RECEIVED BY PACIFIC 
COOPERATIVE 


The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
reports that the wool received at the asso- 
ciation warehouses at Portland and San 
Francisco up to the end of May exceeded 
by twenty per cent the amount of wool 
received up to the same date last year. 

“Since the first of this year 525 new 
members have signed marketing agree- 
ments with the Pacific, these agreements 
covering the clips from approximately 
100,000 sheep and goats,” reports R. A. 
Ward, general manager of the associa- 
tion. “The greatest increase in member- 
ship comes from those sections where we 
have been operating the longest time. 
This growth is very encouraging especially 
in view of the great activity on the part 
of the dealers throughout this entire ter- 
ritory this year and the large amount of 
early contracting that was done. More 
and more growers are becoming coopera- 
tive-minded and realize the benefits of 
marketing through their own grower-con- 
trolled agency.” 

“The wool being received at the Port- 
land warehouse shows in general a lichter 
shrinkage than the average year’s clip and 
is of good staple, color and appearance. 
Particularly noticeable to the associa- 
tion’s graders is the fact that each year a 
definite improvement is shown in the way 
the members prepare and pack their clips 
for shipment to the warehouse. The as- 
sociation has carried on considerable edu- 
cational work in proper shearing, tying 
and packing methods and the wool being 
received this year shows that the mem- 
bers are taking an interest in better prepa- 
ration of their product.” 


June, 1928 


I ETTER FROM A SHEPHERD T0 
HIS PAL 
Tomboy Sanitarium, 
June, 1928 
Dear Ern: 


I’ll tell you about that ride up to Ejk 
Summit with Mrs. Anson Marble Far. 
leigh. She’d sent to town for a tan col. 
ored velvet riding outfit—money ain't x 
object to her that way—and when she 
came downstairs that morning she looked 
like a sure enough movie actress. Real 
good looking, is what I mean, and | wa 
just a little proud of her. She filled her 
garments up just enough to make a sym. 
metric appeal to your artistic sense, if yoy 
get my meaning. Plenty everywhere, you 
understand, without swamping you with 
the total effect. Her calves were encased 
in a pair of glove-fitting suede leather 
lace-boots, and she wore a jaunty twenty 
dollar Stetson in a way that made her 
look like she was just past sixteen. An¢ 
in between was tan velvet. She'd: pinned 
a red rose over her bosom, which addeé 
a touch of color to her makeup. 

We rolled out quite early and | ha 
the cook set us out a cup of coffee ani 
some buttered toast. That was all the 
food we partook of, Mrs. A. never eating 
a lot for breakfast. Her appetite don! 
come to life before along about 10 A. M 

It was a fine large morning, just coo 
enough to be agreeable, with not a clout 
in the clear blue sky. The first rays 0 
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the rising sun struck the upper pasture) 


gate as we rode through, and our host) 


were prancing and dancing like a pair 0| 
colts. Mrs. A. seemed to be in the sam| 
frame of mind. Her eyes sparkled wit} 
mischief and her cheeks were flushed 
from a brisk gallop against the earl 
morning breeze. Old Roany, the hoss !'( 
picked out for her, was keen on the bit 
and pounded out a couple of miles in putt) 
decent time. I was on a buckskin wit) 
a black stripe down his back and ont} 
glass eye. You know the breed. He 
hadn’t been rode for several months at’ 
I had to keep my eye on him every stp 
of the way. I’d figured the ride would do 
him good, but before we got back | sur 
wished I’d throwed my string on some 
thing more gentle. Mrs. A. learned t 
ride in the city, where she milled aroun 
in the park right frequent. She does we 
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too, and forks her hoss like a princess. 
Going on a trot she rises in the stirrups 
and smacks the saddle every other up- 
heaval so you can see daylight under her 
half the time. That’s what she calls 
posting the trot. It’s the De Luxe way of 
riding, Ern, but you can excuse me from 
that style, for you hit saddle leather too 
often for comfort. 

The first ten miles were smooth going, 
with Old Roany and Buck wanting to run 
races every chance they got. Bromide, 
one of the ranch dogs had followed us 
and was jumping at their heads and bark- 
ing his pleasure, till I stooped down and 
pelted him with a rock to moderate his 
enthusiasm. Bromide is a stray, a brindle 
cross between a bull terrier, Russian wolf, 
Australian collie, and the rest just plain 
American dog. Outside of his color 
scheme, which is black and yellow striped, 
his main points are a loud deep bark and 
a omniverous appetite. He ain’t worth 
adamn for anything. Too rough for the 
goat herd, and about all he does is to 
lay in the shade and keep his eye on 
the kitchen door. He got poisoned and 
Doc worked on him for an hour—an hour 
of Doc’s time is worth all the way from 
three hundred to a thousand dollars, de- 
pending on the make of car his patient 
drives. He saved the dog with bromide, 
which was how he got his name. 





When we came to the end of the wagon 
road Old Roany wanted to turn around 
and go back. A twenty mile ride was 
about his idea of a good sane morning’s 
exercise. Besides, the next five miles were 
more or less straight up, and hard going. 
Mrs. A. seemed to be half in the notion 
of falling in with his idea, and | could 
see that there was a debate going on in 
her mind. But she took a final look at 
Elk Summit reared up there before us, 
and turned Old Roany’s head up into 
the trail. 

It took us nearly three hours to make 
the climb, but at last we plowed through a 
fringe of snowbanks and came to a halt 
on the very crest of the summit. I helped 
Mrs. Anson to the ground and tied Buck 
to a tree. I pulled the bridle off Old 
Roany, for he wouldn’t leave. Then we 
sat down to have a look at the scenery. 

That’s one thing about Elk Summit, 
you can see a long ways. Back of us 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Vol XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 





President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 


+ + 





SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 




















Our 1927 Offerings 
Are Completely 
Sold Except 


100 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Ewe Lambs 
We have a very choice lot 
of young Rambouillet 


Rams coming on for the 
1928 trade. 


If you like Rambouillets with fine, 
white, crimpy wool, good bone, legs 
set well apart, and splendid confor- 
mation— 


We Grow That Kind 


Day Farms Company 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
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DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small orders or carload lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 
Ti ininene 





oO 


breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years. 
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GOOD YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 


13,500 head good, big, smooth type, well bred Rambouillet year- 


ling ewes for delivery out of the wool. Will sell in any size bunches. 


JESS ELROD 


‘Write or Wire, San Angelo, Texas 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Grow More - and ~- _ Better Wool 
And are the Hardiest and Best Rangers in the World 

You can range three Delaine-Merino ewes on the same feed it takes for two of the 
larger breeds; they will shear twice as much wool as the other two, and raise blockier 
lambs, which the trade now demands. Cross your ewes with DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS 
and get a band of really profitable sheep to run. I have 200 DELAINE-MERINO BUCKS 
for 1928 trade. Mostly big smooth ones. All registered. One or a carload shipped 
anywhere on approval. Photos free. 

Prices Reasonable 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio 
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WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 

















A choice lot 


We produce 

+ Mik tee of ewes and 
rams for 

of Ram- sale at all 

bouillet. times. 


























California State Fair, 1927. 











BULLARD BROS. 
WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


Ca 


“Major”—Bullard Bros.’ Reserve Champion 
Ram at Chicago International, 1925 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited F. N. Bullard, Manager 
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lay a sea of life-sized mountains carved 
with deep canyons that dropped away 
into belts of dark green forests. 
our feet stretched the desert, patched here 
and there with irrigation projects that 
looked for all the world like green rugs 
spread out in the summer sun, and away 
off in the distance we could see a smudge 
of smoke where a freight train was crawl- 
ing through the scenery. 


Down at 


Down there men were toiling with plow 
and harrow, trying to work out their 
problems of taxes and ten per cent in- 
terest. It’s too bad, but most of ’em, be- 
fore they solve the mystery and cash in 
on their life’s activity, are too weary and 
too far gone to celebrate. 

Mrs. A. broke in on my commercial 
meditations. “Is that the sanitarium we 
see down there?” says she, pointing to 
the specks of white paint that mark the 
Tomboy ranch. 

“That’s her,” says I. “Your sense of 
location is plumb good. And that brown 
cobblestone-looking mess is the town of 
Wickalulu. You can see the church 
steeple, and there in the center is the 
First National Bank.” 


“I remember that,” says Mrs. A. “right 
next to it is a Japanese restaurant.” 

“You’ve hit it again,” says |. “But 
they don’t put up a good meal there. 
Seems like they just can’t take your steak 
off the fire while it’s still good to eat. | 
like mine about half done.” 

“Smothered with mushrooms!” 
she. 

“Or onions,” says |. “I ain’t very par- 
ticular so long as | get the said steak.” 

“And French friend potatoes!” she ex- 
claimed, and clapped her hands like a 
a kid at a Xmas tree. 

“I like home cooking best, though,” 
says |. “It always seemed to me they 
get a better edge on the seasoning.” 


Says 


“I think so too,” says she, “I just 
love to cook. Did you ever try chicken 
stewed in a casserole with asparagus and 
cauliflower?” 

She was making my mouth water about 
that time. That coffee and toast I'd had 
for breakfast didn’t seem to have stuck 
anywhere. I had acan of sardines and 4 
box of crackers tied back of my saddle. 

“No, I don’t recall ever having até 
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? 


chicken that way,’ 
do you like fish?” 

“Oh!” says she, “I can make a splendid 
sandwich of salmon with lettuce and 
mayonnaise.” 

“Well,” says I, “This ain’t going to be 
so elaborate as all that. But we've got 
acan of sardine and some crackers along.” 

“Let’s have them,” she cried, and 
jumped to her feet. “I think they'll be 
splendid and—” 

Just then there came a few loud barks 
fom Bromide, as if he’d got himself into 
an emergency of some sort, and here he 
came, hell bent for election straight to- 
wards us. And right behind him, only 
about two jumps in the rear, was a big 
black she-bear with two cubs following. 
There came a wild snort from Buck and 
the snapping of a rope, and our hosses 
stampeded past us like a streak and drop- 
ped down the mountainside. Mrs. A. 
took one good look at the oncoming bear, 
opened her eyes wide and closed ’em again 
as she sank speechless into my arms. 
Bromide was only about fifty yards away 
and the bear was gaining. 

Well, Ern, write me when you can. 
I've got to close now and take Mrs. A. to 
dinner. So that’s all this time from, 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood 


says | then. “How 





PROSPECT FOR MARKET RECEIPTS 

AND PRICES IN FALL MONTHS 

The report of the condition of the 
early lamb crop on May |, published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, was 
much less favorable than previous re- 
ports. Storms and backward conditions 
during April retarded the growth of feed 
and also caused heavier losses than usual. 
What the department classes as the ‘early 
lamb crop’ in the western states makes 
up 21 per cent of the total crop. 

The report suggests that the later move- 
ment of lambs from Arizona will be much 
below that of last year as a result of 
heavy early shipments. 

Reports from other sources have indi- 
tated that because of the large early 
movement, the holding of ewe. lambs, and 
the contracting of feeder lambs, the re- 
eipts at the market in August, Septem- 
ber, and October will not be sufficiently 


heavy to prevent maintenance of strong 
Prices, 
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SHEEP FOR SALE 


175 Canadian and home-bred rams and about 

an equal number of ewes. A _ few high- 

classed Canadian Southdown rams. This is 

a very select lot of rams and there are many 

herd ram prospects in the lot suitable to 

head high-classed purebred flocks. 

C. B. WALKER 
MEMPHIS, MISSOURI, Box W G 

MOO OOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOoooOo 


We can furnish a fine lot of yearling ewes 
for June and July delivery. Also feeder 
ewes and wether lambs for fall. 


DAYBELL LIVESTOCK CoO. 
PROVO, UTAH 


DOOOODOOOOO 
ejajej«jsisisiais| 

































LINCOLNS 


We have for sale: 


30 stud rams—one and two-year olds 
100 range rams—one and two-year olds 
500 ram lambs 
100 young ewes 


For full particulars write or wire 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ont., Canada 
Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada 












istry Association 

Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, will try and 
assist you or give you desired informa- 


"a W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Bldg., 
Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
D. C. LEWIS, 











America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns and Cotswolds 


Winners of 31 Championships at Utah State Fair and Fat Stock Shows 
Only Three Championships Lost in Four Years 


Not How Many But How Good 


STUD RAMS - BREEDING EWES - RANGE RAMS or CHOICE RAM LAMBS 
Sired by the International Champions 


HARRY T. CRANDELL 














FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


“America’s Leading Lincoln Flock” 


500—LINCOLN RAMS—500 © 


Our offering of 500 head of one and two year old LINCOLN 
Rams for this season, contains the greatest selection of Lincoln 
Rams in America this year. We have the best lot of yearling STUD 
RAMS that we ever offered. 

These rams are all well grown, have plenty of bone and are good 
vigorous chaps, with stamina. Their fleeces will appeal to anyone, 
lots of density, and even throughout. Orders will now be booked 
for delivery to suit the purchaser. Wire or write for quotations. 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


J. H. PATRICK & SON 
Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 
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100 
































; 50 
registered 
yearling registered 
and yearling 
two-year-old Rams 
Ewes Delivery 
October Any Time 
Delivery 
These are of the best quality that I have ever offered 
Write or Wire EUGENE PATRICK 
Cullen Hotel Salt Lake City, Utah 




















IMPORTED LINCOLNS 


Lincoln - Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams 
Hampshire Rams and Ewes 


We have a remarkable selection of Rams of the above breeds 
to offer for 1928. Prices far below quality. 


We have just imported 100 head of prime New Zealand Stud 
Lincolns selected from best flocks, to be used for cross-breeding 
purposes. 

Our Hampshire Ewes, either Pure Bred or Registered are des- 
cended from flocks of over fifty years’ standing, and quality consid- 
ered are dirt cheap. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


F. J. Hagenbarth, Pres. Spencer, Idaho 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 
















TAXPAYER MT. PLEASANT QUEEN 


Taxpayer was champion Rambouillet Ram at the Utah State Fai: in 1926. Also, winner in 1926 of special prize at the Ogden 
Live Stock Show for the Rambouillet Ram with the best fleece. Also winner in 1927 of the award for the Rambouillet Ram with 
the best mutton conformation at the Ogden and Salt Lake Shows and champion again at the Utah State Fair, 1927. Mt. Pleasant 
Queen was champion Rambouillet Ewe in 1927 at the Salt Lake Show. 


We Have Some Large Smooth Rams for Range Purposes. Ewes and Rams in Car Lots or Singly At All Times 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


























Our 1927 Show Record 


Grand Champion Ram at Ogden Stock Show 1927. 
Grand Champion Ram at the Intermountain Stock Show 
1927. Reserve Champion Ram and Grand Champion Ewe 
at Utah State Fair 1927. Grand Champion Ram and Re- 
serve Champion Ewe at Pacific International 1927. Grand 
Champion Ewe at American Royal 1927. Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram and Ist on pen Ram Lambs, Chicago Inter- 
national 1927. 


Sia oa 


We have averaged the highest prices at the Great Salt 
Lake Ram Sale the past four years. 


Stud Rams our Specialty. Rams and Ewes at all times. 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 


“Coolidge”—Many times winner and champion MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
Grandson of Old 467 P. 0. Box 218 


Home of “I Am”’—the $2000 Lamb Phone 174 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY | 





Breeders of 
Rambouillet 
and 
Corriedale 


Sheep 

















Champion Corriedale Ram. First Prize Ram Wyoming and "=" Ch i Rambouillet Ram, American Royal, 
Colorado State Fairs; Also at Chicago International, 1927, 1927, and "Unga Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 
Defeating Importation of Rams from New Zealand; and Cham- 
pion Ram at Ogden Live Stock Show, January, 1928. 


KING PRODUCTIONS SATISFY 1927 JUDGES 


At the American Royal in B Class Rambouillets our Principal Winnings were Ist in Aged Ram, 2nd and 3rd in Yearling Rams, 2nd in 
Ram Lamb, 3rd in Yearling Ewe, 3rd in Ewe Lamb, Champion Ram and Champion Flock. American Royal C Class Rambouillets—2nd in 
ae Ram, Ist in Yearling Ram, Ist in Ram Lamb, 2nd in Pen Ram Lambs, Ist-in Yearling Ewes. Champion Ram, Champion Ewe, Champion 

ck. 
At the Chicago International—ist in Aged Ram, 4th Yearling Ram, Ist Ewe Lamb, Ist Pen of Ewe Lambs, Champion Ram, Reserve Cham- 
pion Ewe, and Champion Flock. At the Ogden Live Stock Show, held in January, 1928, we had Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and Champion 


— STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS. 




















ROMNEY SHEEP 


f New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 








